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ENVER >>> 


truly a Western Marhot 
for Western Lambs 


Receipts this year to June Ist totaled 933,- 
981 head. 


Local slaughter is the largest in history. . . 
taking 24% of all fat sheep and lambs sold in 
1937 so far. 


Three of the big four packers have plants 
at DENVER, in addition to several smaller slaugh- 


tering concerns. 


All of the big packers are represented in the 
buying clientele, in addition to many other mid- 
western and east coast packers and slaughterers. 

Atlantic Coast, interior Iowa and Minnesota 
slaughterers have purchased 68% of all fat sheep 
and lambs sold at DENVER this year for ship- 


ment to other points. 
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You, too, will find DENVER 
a made-to-order market for 
your lambs as thousands of 


others have. 
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For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing 


Tried and Proved Through 


Five Seasons 


The Stewart 5-W Comb is not an experi- 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use 
during the past five seasons. Results show 
it to be 100% successful. Where storm and 
sun make necessary a longer stubble than 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is 
the comb you need. 





STEWART 5-W Used in the 
West’s Largest Plants 


This protective comb is used exclusively 
in these plants. They include the largest 
in the West. 


J. B. Long Company, Frank Roberts, 

Great Falls, Montana, Rangely, Colorado and 
John G. Taylor Company, Watson, Utah. 

a ora’ —aerll Co Deseret Live Stock Co., 
Milford, Utah. *» Woods Cross, Utah. 
Coffin Sheep Company, Pitchforth & Jensen, 
Yakima, Washington. Elk Springs, Colorado. 











Made and Guaranteed by 


The Easy Running 
Thick Comb 


Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed. 
Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 
able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 
the same and is the same depth as on a regular 
Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
tooth between them are about three times as deep 
from top to bottom at the front end. Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 
cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 
stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
goat. 

The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 
skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
enter the wool freely. 


Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W 
comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 
projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 
for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 
the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 
the old problem of how to keep all the advantages 
of machine shearing and still leave enough wool on 
for proper protection. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


MAIN FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
5505 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Ill. 


47 Years Making 


Quality Products 





WESTERN OFFICE: 
224 S. W. Temple Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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by other markets. 


“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all 


sections and from some sections not served 


Kansas City— 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
of every western producer to market in Kan- 
sas City. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City 
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ONE OF OUR BIGGEST JOBS 


In daily touch with every meat, poultry and dairy 
consuming city, town, and hamlet in the United States 


F meat-eaters all over the United States were as fond 

of lamb as are people in the New York City area, the 
national demand for lamb would be far greater, and 
prices paid for lambs would be considerably higher. 

Consumers in and about New York City have such 
a liking for lamb that they eat about 35 per cent of 
the nation’s production. Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Pacific Coast markets eat another 35 per cent of 
the total supply. Thus these five areas, serving only 
about 30 per cent of the country’s population, consume 
about 70 per cent of all the lamb produced in the United 
States. 

How to find profitable retail outlets for dressed lamb 
in all parts of the land, and build up a continuous de- 


mand for lamb among millions of consumers—this is one 
of Swift & Company’s biggest jobs. The company en- 
deavors to solve this problem by branding its choice 
lamb as Swift’s Premium Lamb, and by creating a year- 
around demand for this superior food through use of 
national advertising. Over 95 per cent of all the com- 
pany’s choice lamb is now sold under this brand name. 

This continuous use of advertising in behalf of lamb 
is helping to offset the alluring appeals of other adver- 
tised foods. It is creating new markets for lamb, and 
enlarging old ones. Though this advertising is extremely 
helpful, its cost is exceedingly low. Over a period of 
years, this cost has amounted to only a fraction of a cent 
per dollar of sales. 


Swift & Company 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from all sources 
have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound 





























Advertising 


BUILDS A MARKET 
FOR YOU 


* In order to provide a market for your livestock and dairy produce, 
Armour and Company must sell the many products which it manufac- 
tures to a tremendous number of consumers. To do this, Armour is 
telling America about its products convincingly, clearly, interestingly. 
It is trying to educate America to realize the importance of meat in the 
evervday diet. Extensive advertising is one of the most efficient ways 
to do this job. And Armour is advertising extensively, not only in 
national magazines which are read by millions of families, but in news- 
papers and trade papers which go to millions more. Every day, people 
in every type of business and all walks of life, learn through advertising 
that it is in their interests to buy the goods which Armour and Company 
makes. 

This advertising program is one of the ways in which we can best 
serve you, for it helps to build a steady, widee /74%oO 2. 
spread market for your goods. 





President 





Star Ham ... one of the high qual- 
ity forms in which Armour sells 
livestock to the consumer. 
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Sheep and Wool Affairs 
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Washington, D. C. 
June 4, 1937 


The first business that brought me to Washington was 
the hearing before the Ways and Means Committee on the 
bill proposed by the Treasury Department for a long series 

of amendments to the administrative provi- 
Customs sions of the Tariff Act of 1930. Many of 
Aff airs these changes are doubtless good and neces- 

sary. They are intended to correct difficul- 
ties that have developed in collecting duties since the act 
was passed. Also, the Treasury has made numerous regu- 
lations in the past seven years. They are uneasy about 
some of them, but if Congress will make law of these regu- 
lations, no further question can be raised. 


The Treasury asked the committee to put into the law 
the regulations it has issued in connection with duties on 
products of carpet wool. I testified that these regulations 
are in violation of the law, even though they have been in 
force for some years. Some of the committee seemed to 
think so too and Treasury officials were not too sure of 
their ground. 


Even if the committee, and finally the Congress, 
should go against us, the wool market cannot be affected. 
The Treasury-made rates and exemptions are in effect. Our 
position, if recognized, will stop the use of carpet wool 
wastes for clothing uses and will raise the duty on carpet 
wool noils from 14 cents to 23 cents. The Senate is not 
likely to consider the bill this summer. 


In the parts of the hearing on this matter printed in 
this issue of the Wool Grower, it is shown that Congress- 
man Dingell criticized the legal staff of the National Wool 
Growers Association for not having discovered sooner the 
existence of these rates put in by the Treasury. Most 
interests that appear in such affairs do have legal staffs. 
The importers have a great many attorneys. But legal 
advice or aid is something the National Wool Growers 
Association never has been able to afford. 


Senator Wheeler’s bill (S. 1261) to authorize the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to put in joint rates gener- 
ally is well up on the Senate calendar. It should become 

law next session. It would go a long way 
Routing toward making it possible for a livestock 
Bill shipper to route his cars to suit himself in- 

stead of being compelled, as in many cases at 
present, to allow the first railroad to hold the shipment on 
its own lines unless the shipper is willing to pay extra in 
the way of a local rate from the point at which he wishes 
to have his stock go by another railroad. 


at Washington 


No action has been taken on the bills which the Chi- 
cago Stock Yards had introduced to transfer jurisdiction 
over charges for unloading livestock at the markets from 

the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
Unloading the Department of Agriculture. I am op- 
Charges posing these bills. If passed, they would 

almost certainly result in increasing the 
freight rates to the markets; also, they would allow the 
yards company to list the railroad facilities with the proper- 
ty to be appraised by the Department of Agriculture as a 
basis for setting yardage charges. This would increase 
the yardage rates at Chicago and other markets. The 
railroads now pay the Chicago yards $1.25 per car for 
unloading livestock. That should be profitable enough. 


The whole scheme of reorganizing government bureaus 
and departments, asked by the President in January, seemed 
safely and permanently in committee hands until just 

recently. Senator Byrd of Virginia 
Reorganization believes that government administra- 

tion can be made more efficient and 
done more cheaply. He has started a series of bills asking 
that remaining duties of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration be turned over to the Treasury. Nothing has been 
said by the committee about consolidation of government 
activities in connection with grazing lands, now scattered 
through four bureaus. The President’s plan contemplates 
putting all of the Forest Service and the Division of Graz- 
ing in a new Department of Conservation. Some members 
of Congress still are driving for consolidation. This is 
shown in the partial report of House hearings on appropri- 
ations for the Division of Grazing which appears in this 
issue. 


Hearings on Senator Capper’s bill (S. 2190) for com- 
pulsory labeling of fabrics and garments to show fiber 
content are scheduled to be held in the Senate on June 9. 

The hearings are in charge of a subcommittee 
Fabric made up of Senators Schwartz of Wyoming, 
Labeling Neely of West Virginia, and Austin of Ver- 

mont. We are in almost complete agreement 
with the manufacturers’ officials on the provisions of the 
bill, but are not yet informed as to how much opposition 
will appear or where it will come from. It is probable that 
the House committee also will hold hearings during this 
month. Congressman Martin of Colorado has introduced 
a bill similar to that offered by Senator Capper. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has made 
no move in connection with the Argentine Sanitary Conven- 





tion proposed by the State Department. Secretary Hull 
recently gave out a press release in support 
of the “convention.” Possibly this was 
to console the Argentine ambassador, who 
is extremely anxious for action. Apparently a request for 
an official statement of views of stockmen and other op- 
ponents of the convention was the main action of the con- 
ference granted by President Roosevelt to officials of live- 
stock organizations on May 11 at Fort Worth. 


Argentine 


Probably the lamb market should be considered as hav- 
ing done pretty well in May in view of the very large runs 
of Texans of the 1936 crop. The figures do not show the 

extra number shipped by Texas, but total re- 
Lamb ceipts at the principal seven markets in May 
Market were 825,300, compared to 744,000 one year 

ago. Had it not been for the Texas runs, the 
supply would have been very small, all other shipping 
sections starting later than usual this year. Of course, 
many of the Texas lambs were counted at two or more 
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markets. The record of numbers slaughtered tells the rea] 
story and May reports on the kill are not available as this 
is written. 


Shipments of spring lambs are unusually late this year, 
only a handful of natives being on the market at Chicago 
on most days, in addition to the cleanup, second rate 
stuff from California. 


Between May 20 and 27, Chicago top quotations on 
choice spring lambs were lowered from $13.75 to $12— 
which does not encourage the early shippers from Idaho 
and Washington. The “seasonal breaks” are almost a 
regular occurrence at the time the northern runs of new 
range lambs are due to start. 


These and many other phases of the summer lamb 
situation are to be discussed on June 16 at a conference 
between members of the packers’ organization and a com- 
mittee from the National Wool Growers Association. 

F. R. M. 
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June, 1937 


Safeguarding the 


American Livestock Industry 


foe reply of Secretary Hull to a 
protest against the ratification of 
the Argentine Sanitary Convention 
filed by the Illinois Veterinary Associ- 
ation was issued as an official release 
of the State Department on May 4. 
Holding that some of the statements 
in that release were inaccurate, the 
Secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association sent the following let- 
ter to thirty-four senators, for the 
most part members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, for their 
information: 
May 22, 1937 

Dear Senator: 

Just for fear that a real effort may be 
made to get action during this session on 
the Argentine Sanitary Convention, we are 
making a further statement in continuation 
of our opposition to the ratification of this 
instrument. 

The State Department, on May 4th, is- 
sued an official press release, signed by Sec- 
retary Hull and constituting a reply to a 
letter of opposition which the State De- 
partment had received from the Secretary 
of the Illinois Veterinary Association. 

The State Department’s letter contains so 
many gross misstatements and so cleverly 
evades the real issue and dangers, that we 
feel compelled to comment upon it. You 
already have received from the Secretary 
of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation a strong statement, dated May 10, in 
criticism of this official release. We concur 
fully in all that ‘Mr. Mollin said. We make 
additional comment on a few other of the 
mistakes in Secretary Hull’s release. 

At one point, Secretary Hull makes the 
statement that “section 306(a) thus added 
nothing to the already existing quarantine 
safeguards of the American livestock in- 
dustry.” 

This statement is incorrect. About 1927, 
the then Secretary of Agriculture had been 
cajoled, coerced, or at least persuaded, into 
an agreement to exercise his power to modi- 
fy existing restrictions of the United States 
as prepared by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try and as then im effect. It was only by 
the most strenuous and venturesome repre- 
sentations of the veterinary staff of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that such action 
was prevented. The effect of section 306 
s to keep such power in the hands of Con- 
gress instead of an appointed official. We 
think it should continue to be that way. 


At another point, the Secretary’s letter 
states, referring to section 306, that “this 
provision was adopted by the Congress with- 
out the Department of Agriculture’s being 
consulted at any time concerning its merits, 
and in the face of the fact that no addi- 
tional powers were requested by that De- 
partment.” 

This statement is wholly incorrect. It 
was at the original suggestion of veterin- 
ary officials of the Department that section 
306, was proposed when the Tariff Act of 
1930 was being considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The same veterinary officials 
who took that stand in 1929 are still in of- 
fice and their attitude toward the great 
danger of importing foot-and-mouth dis- 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
CONVENTIONS 
Arizona Wool Growers, Flagstaff — 
July 13-14 


Utah Wool Growers, Cedar City — 
July 19 
Wool Marketing Association, 

Cedar City—July 20 

Colorado Wool Growers, 
Springs—July 22-23 

Wyoming Wool Growers, Kemmerer— 
August 4-6 


American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation, Cheyenne, Wyoming—Jan- 


uary 12-14, 1938 


Utah 


Glenwood 


SALES 
Ozona, Texas, Ram Sale—July 1-3 
Idaho Ram Sale, Filer—August 11 


Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton — Au- 
gust 20 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City— 
August 24-25 


Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Klamath 
Falls—September 21 


SHOWS 


Pacific International, 
tober 2-9 


Portland—Oc- 


Pan American, Dallas, Texas—Octo- 
ber 4-10 


Ak Sar Ben, Omaha—October 9-15 


American Royal, Kansas City—Octo- 
ber 16-23 


Injernational, Chicago—November 27- 


December 4 











ease through Argentine meats remains the 
same. ; 

The Secretary further states, in regard 
to section 306, “The real purpose was to 
establish what amounted to an embargo 
tariff in the guise of sanitary regulation.” 

The writer was in Washington as a repre- 
sentative of the sheep industry during much 
of the time that the Act of 1930 was in 
preparation. I was the sole witness for the 
livestock industry before the Senate Finance 
Committee when section 306 was under 
consideration. I am sure that the Congress 
was sincere in connection with this sanitary 
provision and that there was no subterfuge. 

The present unalterable and growing op- 
position of American livestock producers to 
ratification by the Senate of the Argentine 
Sanitary Convention is based wholly on the 
conviction that such ratification would ex- 
pose our livestock population to the dread 
foot-and-mouth disease. This idea is amply 
supported ,by the experience of Great Brit- 
ain as a result of importations of Argen- 
tine meat in recent years. 

Again, the Secretary’s release states, in 
reference to the Argentine Sanitary Con- 
vention, “The draft of the treaty was dis- 
cussed with, and carries the approval of, 
the Department of Agriculture.” 

Possibly, the proposed convention has 
the approval of the present Secretary of 
Agriculture. From numerous conversations 
in recent months with government veterin- 
ary officials, I am convinced that not one 
of them favors nullification or repeal of 
section 306. In fact, the proposed conven- 
tion was not discussed with any of the 
higher veterinary officials by the State De- 
partment. The only representative of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry who had any 
knowledge of the convention during its 
preparation was consulted, not for approval 
or expert opinion, but in connection with 
his knowledge of Argentine affairs. That 
official did not approve the convention. 

In all the discussions of this question, the 
Department of State refers only to the 
claimed absence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in that part of the Argentine loosely and 
unofficially designated as Patagonia. The 
fact is that if the convention should be 
ratified, the Department of State would be 
the sole judge of animal health conditions 
throughout the Argentine and would have 
full power to admit to American markets, 
at its pleasure, meats from any section of 
that country. Patagonia is not named or re- 
ferred to in the convention. 

We still hope that the United States Sen- 
ate will continue its adherence to the policy 
under which any country wishing to enjoy 
admission of its meat products to the Am- 
erican markets should establish and main- 
tain the same standards of animal health 
that are maintained in the United States. 

Very respectfully, 

NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 

F, R. Marshall, Secretary 
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Cost of Administering the Taylor Act 


. gaee interesting side lights on the 

cost of regulation of public domain 
grazing and on the Congressional ideas 
of consolidating administration of graz- 
ing are to be found in the record of 
the House hearings on appropriations 
for the Division of Grazing for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. 

Extracts from that record are given 
below. They are quite informing— 
and in places, amusing. 

The question of consolidation came 
up on the examining of Secretary Ickes 
by Congressman Rich of Pennsylvania, 
as follows: 


Mr. Rico: In the discussion a year ago 
in reference to grazing under the Taylor 
Act, the President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Secretary of the Interior 
had the power to consolidate the grazing 
lands of this country, but for some reason 
or other they did not act. I feel confident 
that I am quoting the Secretary of the In- 
terior correctly when I say he was anxious 
that the grazing lands of this country be 
consolidated for the purpose of getting econ- 
omy in operation and economy in handling 
grazing. Those three men no longer have 
that power, and it is up to Congress, as I 
understand it now, if it is going to be con- 
solidated, to do so. 

With the establishment at the present 
time in the Department of the Interior of 
the grazing activities, I can see where it is 
going to cost a lot of money if that depart- 
ment is set up in the Department of the In- 
terior. How can we, in some manner, have 
the grazing activities of the Department of 
Agriculture and those that are now being 
set up in the Interior Department put under 
one head for the purpose of efficiency and 
economy? 

SecrETARY Ickes: If the President’s ex- 
ecutive reorganization ideas are adopted by 
Congress, he would have the power to do 
that. 

Mr. RicH: That takes us to the point 
where we have an investigation of govern- 
ment activities in the Senate. We have a 
committee for consolidation. We had a 
committee in the House, and the President 
has established a committee. 

SECRETARY IckEs: There is a joint com- 
mittee that is considering the bill now, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. RicH: I did not so understand. 

Mr. Leavy: That is right; a joint com- 
mittee of the House and the Senate. 

SECRETARY Ickes: Yes, a joint commit- 
tee of the House and Senate. 

Mr. Rico: Mr. Secretary, if there is a 
joint committee I am glad to know it. 


SECRETARY IcKEs: Yes; there is. 

Mr. Ricu: Is it possible to get that joint 
committee to take any action at this session 
of Congress? 

SECRETARY Ickes: Well, I think the ad- 
ministration has hopes that it will. That 
was one of the first messages that the Presi- 
dent sent up, asking for these powers. 

Mr. RicH: I have been in Congress for 
six years, and it has been discussed every 
year, and we have never gotten any place 
with it. I know that you are a driver when 
you start to do something, and I was hop- 
ing you would get to the point where you 
could help drive this thing through. 

SECRETARY Ickes: You and I have never 
disagreed as to the policy that should be 
adopted on the grazing situation, Congress- 
man. It is not within my power. 

Mr. RicH: What I want to try to do is 
to drive it home to the members of Con- 
gress and my associates on this subcom- 
mittee that we might be of some service in 
trying to consolidate these grazing interests. 

SecRETARY Ickes: I think to raise the 


question now apart from the consolidation 
act that the President is advocating might 
help to defeat the general act. 


Mr. RicH: You are hopeful, then, that 


we are going to get some place on this 
consolidation, are you? 
SECRETARY IckEs: I am quite hopeful. 


* % 


When Director F. R. Carpenter was 
testifying in support of the appropria- 
tion of $150,000 for administration of 
the Taylor Act, Congressman Taylor 
of Colorado was acting as chairman 
and offered some interesting obser- 
vations: 

THe CHairMAN: Mr. Carpenter, we will 
take up with you this morning the Division 
of Grazing, and I will be pleased to have 
you make a statement as to the activities 
of that division during the past year and 
also as to what you anticipate for the next 
year. 

I may say, gentlemen, that Mr. Carpen- 
ter was designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior preliminarily when the grazing act 
went into effect, and he has administered 
that so very satisfactorily to the stockmen 
of all of the western states that the Presi- 
dent has appointed him, and he has been 
confirmed by the Senate, as the official di- 
rector of the Division of Grazing. His 
function is the orderly handling of 142,- 
000,000 acres of the public domain for the 
stockmen of all of those western states. He 
is the official shepherd of the West; that is 
his duty as well as to prevent overgrazing 
and erosion and to prevent migratory herds 
of sheep from destroying the local farmers 


and small stockmen, the little fellows oyt 
there. 

There are many parts of the West where 
the grass used to be as high as this table 
all over that country, and now it is so bar- 
ren that there is not enough grass for a bird 
to build a nest, and the purpose among 
others of this organization is to prevent the 
destruction of property on something like 
142,000,000 acres of public domain. 

I was quite active for several years jin 
sponsoring this law, and finally succeeded 
in having it passed after eight or ten years’ 
work. I am not entitled to the entire credit 
by any means, because several other western 
men were actively in favor of it for many 
years. We think that it is one of the great. 
est conservation measures ever passed by 
Congress, and it is the duty of Mr. Carpen- 
ter to see that the intentions of the law are 
carried out, and we in the West feel that 
he is doing a very good job. To my mind 
the greatest and most beneficial feature of 
the law is it permits the local stockmen to 
control the local operation of the law for 
the best interest of each part of all the west- 
ern states. They have never before had any 
voice in the matter. The situation under 
this law now is: 

Home, home rule on the range, 

Where the sheep and the Herefords 
now stay; 

Where seldom is heard a discouraging 

word, 
And the stockmen have something to 
say. 

Before you proceed, Mr. Carpenter, it 
might be well to incorporate at this point 
the items covering your division, and the 
justifications therefor. 

The present annual appropriation is 
$400,000. Mr. Carpenter asked the 
committee for an increase of $150,000, 
apportioned as follows: 
Washington administrative office 

including one director, one as- 

sistant director, and fifteen 
technical clerical employees 
Field administrative force, com- 
prising 101 full-time employees 
Seasonal employment for admin- 
istrative and range survey work 
Salary and travel expense of mem- 
bers of district advisory boards 
Transfer to contingent fund. 
Other obligations _...___.. 


$ 46,380 
233,300 
15,000 


100,000 
4,000 
151,320 


$550,000 

Congressman Rich asked Mr. Cat- 
penter numerous questions about col 
solidation of the administrations of for- 
est grazing lands and the public domait; 
also, upon the use of present colle 
tions. Some of these questions até 
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answers, along with other parts of the 


discussion follow: 

Ma. Ric: Am I right in this assump- 
tion, that the grazing work of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is limited to the winter 
grazing in the West by the cattle? 

Mr. CARPENTER: For sheep pretty large- 
ly, too; 6,000,000 sheep and a million and 
a half cattle. 

Mr. Rico: Then the Interior Department 
has charge of the lands that are used for 
winter grazing. Who has charge of the sum- 
mer grazing? 

Mr. CARPENTER: The Forest Service. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Rich: How many men does the De- 
partment of Agriculture have looking after 
the grazing interests in the summertime? 

Mr. CaRPENTER: I do not know, sir. 

Mr. RicH: It would more than likely be 
a greater number than you have in the In- 
terior Department, would it not? 

Mr. CARPENTER: I suppose so. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Probably five times 
as many. 

Grazing Activities 

Mr. RicH: I recall very distinctly that 
when this bill came up before the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, Secretary Ickes, if I 
do not misquote him, was very much in 
favor of having the grazing taken care of 
al in one department, both winter and 
summer. We were told in that committee 
that the President of the United States was 
very much in favor of that, and he at that 
time had the power to place grazing either 
in the Department of the Interior or the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Would it not be more economical, Mr. 
Carpenter, in your judgment, if the grazing 
were all handled in one department? 

Mr, CARPENTER: Yes, sir. 

* * * 

THe CHARMAN: And more systematic- 
ally too? 

Mr. CaRPENTER: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rico: And it would be a whole lot 
better for the people who are immediately 
connected with this grazing on public lands, 
because they would only have one set of 
men to deal with? 

Mr. CarPENTER: Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Rico: If I got this right, in the 
summertime the men whose cattle do the 
grazing on the public lands must go to 
the Department of Agriculture to get per- 
mits for this grazing? 

Mr. CarPENTER: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ric: Then in the wintertime they 
must come to the Department of the In- 
terior to get permits for the grazing that 
their cattle do? 

Mr. Carpenter: That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr..RicH: What recommendation would 
you.make with a view to combining these 
sfazing activities of our Nation? How can 
We get these two departments together? 


Mr. CarPENTER: I think that Congress 
has already provided for that, sir, in the act. 
You will find in section 13 of the act that 
the President of the United States is auth- 
orized to put all of the lands chiefly valu- 
able for grazing in Interior, and timber 
lands in the Forest Service. 

Mr. Rico: But we have gone on now 
for several years since this act has been en- 
acted and we have not combined them. 

Mr. CARPENTER: No. 

Mr. RicH: Do you think that there is 
a possibility of getting them together? 

Mr. CARPENTER: Well, sir, the power is 
given to the President. I could not say for 
him. 

Mr. RicH: Then it is up to the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. CaRPENTER: It seems to be so. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Permit me, Mr. Rich, 
to make this suggestion, that the Forest 
Service has held hearings and published a 
book of about 500 pages showing why they 
ought to have all of it, not only the forest 
reserves, but the public domain. On the 
other hand, the Secretary of the Interior 
has tried to show why he ought to have all 
of it, including the forest reserves. The 
two departments have advanced their own 
positions rather vehemently, each one of 
them wanting to have exclusive jurisdiction 
over the grazing, and up to the present 
time they have come to no agreement about 
that matter. 

Mr. RicH: May I ask the chairman this? 
We started with a $250,000 appropriation 
in 1936. Last year it went to $400,000, 
and now they want $550,000. If we keep 
this up, in three or four years they will be 
wanting an appropriation of $1,000,000. 

THE CHaIRMAN: I think that the gen- 
tleman can explain that to you. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Of course, we are ma- 
terially increasing the area under adminis- 
tration, Mr. Rich. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That first appropria- 
tion applied to 80,000,000 acres, and now 
we have 142,000,000 acres. 

Mr. CaRPENTER: The Forest Service has 
a grazing area of just a little over 80,- 
000,000 acres, and we have already under 
our jurisdiction 110,000,000 acres. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick: Is there any fee paid 
to the government in connection with this 
privilege? 

Mr. CaRPENTER: Oh, yes; the fees more 
than cover the amount of this appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Firzpatrick: Then there is no ex- 
pense put on the taxpayer? 

Mr. CARPENTER: Yes, because Congress 
returns half of the fees to the state. 

Mr. Firzpatrick: Then the states get 
the benefit of it? 

Mr. CARPENTER: That is correct. 

THEsCHAIRMAN: Do you have practic- 


‘ally all of the districts organized that you 


contemplate organizing throughout those 


western states? 

Mr. CARPENTER: There are 49 at pres- 
ent. There may be possibly a few more 
wanted in Arizona but that is about the 
only state, and it is pretty general know- 
ledge— 


Employment of Present Personnel 


Mr. Fitzpatrick: What do your 76 per- 
manent employees do in the summertime? 

Mr. CaRPENTER: We have year-round 
grazing, not only winter, but spring, sum- 
mer, and fall, but the majority of our graz- 
ing is winter, and we are working in the 
summer in handling the spring, summer, 
and fall ranging, and also working on the 
applications for winter ranging. 

THE CHAIRMAN: They have to do a lot 
of work in preparing water for the stock, 
and in preparing drift fences to keep the 
stock from getting too far away. There are 
a lot of regulations concerning the handling 
of stock on the public domain. There is a 
necessity first for herding them, for if you 
turn them out and they drift to the moun- 
tainous territory, it is a bad proposition. 

My father was a cattleman all of his 
life, and I sat in the saddle when I was a 
boy, so I know this problem from its in- 
fancy. 


Number of Additional Employees 
Requested 


Mr. RicH: May I ask this question? You 
said that you had 76 full-time employees, 
and now you are asking for 42 additional 
employees? 

Mr. CARPENTER: Yes, sir. 

Mr. RicH: In the field and in the of- 
fice here, which will require $150,000 ad- 
ditional? 


Mr. CARPENTER: Yes, sir. 


Salary and Expenses of District 
Advisory Boards 


Mr. RicH: Then you have another item, 
covering the salaries and travel expense of 
members of district advisory boards, $100,- 
000. How do you utilize that? 

Mr. CARPENTER: That is the same as it 
was last year. These district advisers are 
allowed $5 a day, but they are not allowed 
any subsistence or anything for room and 
board. They are allowed 5 cents a mile if 
they come in their own automobiles, which 
they do largely, to the meetings. It is 
about what a juror gets. 

Mr. Rich: $5 a day and § cents a mile? 

Mr. CarPENTER: If they come in their 
own autos. If they come on the railroad, 
they get their railroad fare and $5 a day 
while they are serving, and out of that they 
have to pay for their meals and board, and 
they have to give their time. 

Mr. Firzpatrick: In most cases they 
must lose money. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: They do not gain any- 
thing. They come hundreds of miles, and 
sometimes they stay a week or ten days, 
passing on perhaps 1,000 applications for 
permits, and they are rendering a wonder- 
ful public service. Then, too, they are 
selected by the people themselves. They are 
very substantial stock people, a good class 
of people. 

Mr. Ricu: If we kept this appropriation 
down to the same amount that it was last 
year, would that not assist in the consoli- 
dation of these two divisions, and would 
you not recommend that we do that for 
that reason? 

THE CHAIRMAN: No; it would injure 
this one, and it would not have anything 
to do with the consolidation at all. It 
would hamstring the administration, and 
they are running it on a very economical 
basis. Where I would like to see you cut 
is on the forest reserves. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick: And then they could 
not use the additional acreage. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is that difference 
between 80,000,000 and 142,000,000 acres, 
and that accounts for the whole business. 
We are keeping faith with the government 
on this thing. 


* % * 


THE CHAIRMAN: I may say that that 
land out in that country is not worth a 
nickel without water. We have to have 
water, and we have to have the title to it, 
and there is a great scarcity. So we have 
an elaborate system of adjudicating, deter- 
mining, and recording water rights with 
respect to the quantity each man has, where 
he takes it, and everything of that kind. 
That is a very complicated matter in our 
country, for it is an arid region entirely, 
as you know. 

Are there any further questions, or do 
you desire to add anything further, Mr. 
Carpenter? 

Mr. CARPENTER: No, sir. 


Grazing Fees 


THE CHAIRMAN: You might place in 
the record some information about the in- 
come that we get from these fees, and 
where it goes. 

Mr. CARPENTER: The estimate of in- 
come for last year was $760,000. That 
was charged at the rate of 5 cents a head 
for cattle, and 1 cent a month for sheep, 
or on a ratio of § to 1 for forage. But 
that estimate, when it came to collections, 
was cut down for various reasons, largely 
because of the severe drought in Montana 
and Wyoming, where a rebate of fees was 
allowed under the law. So that there was 
due, for the part of the season completed— 
we have not covered the full year—$543,- 
263.07. 

Of that amount, as of March 1, 1937, 
we have collected in actual cash $450,- 
374.06, and of course the collections are 


still to come in; and the experience in col- 
lecting these fees is that well over 90 per 
cent comes in, for the reason that it is 
necessary for them to pay in order to get 
a license next year. Then, half of that 
money goes back to the state and the other 
half goes to the federal government, and 
if Congress wishes to appropriate one half 
of that money for improvements, it may 
do so. 

Approximately half of the estimated fees 
for last year would have covered the ex- 
pense for last year, and this year our esti- 
mate of the fees to be received is $1,000,- 
000, and half of that will approximately 
cover all of the costs of its administration 
and the other half will be returned to the 
states. 

Mr. RicH: Then for this last year, up 
to the present time, you figure that you 
are going to take in $543,263.07? 

Mr. CaRPENTER: That is right. 

Mr. RicH: And that will be on June 30? 

Mr. CarPeNTeER: That will be for that 
fiscal year. 

Mr. RicH: This year? 

Mr. CARPENTER: Yes, sir. 

Mr. RicH: And you have already taken 
in $450,000? 

Mr. CaRPENTER: That is right. 

Mr. RicH: But you say you do not fig- 
ure that you are going to collect all of 
this $543,000? 

Mr. CarrPeNTER: Well, very close to it. 

Mr. Ricu: Then, half of that, which is 
$272,000, is what the government is going 
to get back, and you are proposing to spend 
$400,000. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Yés, sir. 

Mr. RicuH: And the difference between 
$273,000 that you will take in as the gov- 
ernment’s share, and the amount that you 
will spend as the government’s share, is 
$127,000, so that you are in the red, so far 
as the government is concerned. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Yes, sir; and the ex- 
planation is— 


Mr. RicH: But you pay the states one 
half. 


Mr. CARPENTER: Yes, sir. 


Mr. RicH: And you will get, of the 
amount that you have collected, $272,000, 
but the government will pay out $400,000. 
Therefore, you are in the red, as I said, the 
amount of $127,000. 

Mr. CaRPENTER: Yes, sir. 

Mr. RicH: Then how is the statement 
correct that these grazing interests pay 
back to the federal government what is 
spent on this work? You do not do it. 

Mr. CARPENTER: We did not do it this 
year, the reason being that, because of the 
severe drought in several of those states, 
the fees were rebated and not collected, and 
are not in this estimate. 

Mr. Rico: The fact of the matter is 
that we do not get the money to pay for 
the service? 
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Mr. CaRPENTER: The fact is that for the 
last year you will not get back every dollar 

Mr. RicH: And we will be at last $127. 
000 in the red? 

Mr. CARPENTER: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Firzpatrick: That is to the United 
States, but the states involved receive $9 
per cent, and the total amount received 
was greater than the total amount ex. 
pended. 

Mr. CaRPENTER: Oh, yes. 

Mr. RicH: Let me say to my friend 
here from New York that, in addition to 
the fact that we will be in the red $127. 
000, they can spend $136,500 out of the 
money received for the benefit of thos 
states, if they want to. They can spend 
one fourth of it for that purpose. 

Mr. CARPENTER: For improvements on 
the grazing districts on the federal reserves, 

THE CHaiRMAN: Tell him what that js 
for. 

Mr. CaRPENTER: That is to rehabilitate 
the land, largely for water development, 
which cuts down over-grazing; for the elim. 
ination of rodents, many of which ar 
squirrels, rats, gophers, kangaroos, and 
prairie dogs, and it is estimated that fifty 
of those will consume as much forage 1 
a sheep, and many of them cut off the tops 
of all of these grass seeds and carry them 
to their holes, completely destroying the 
vegetation. 

Then we have predatory animals there, 
such as the wolves, the coyotes— 

THE CHAIRMAN: And there is a poison- 
ous weed that grows out there that kills 
thousands of cattle, and they have tried to 
cut that out. 

Mr. CaRPENTER: It is for general im- 
provements on the federal reservations. 





The committee recommended the in- 
crease of $150,000 for the Division of 
Grazing. When the matter came wp 
on the floor of the House on May 15, 
Mr. Rich moved to strike out $550,000 
and allow $400,000, which was the 
amount appropriated for the preset! 
fiscal year. This was defeated by 4 
vote of 23 to 8, only 31 of the 438 
members of the House being on ‘the 
floor at the time. 

It is expected that this increase it 


appropriation will be used as a basi 
for increasing fees paid by stockmel 
during the next annual conference 1! 
the representatives of the district gra 
ing boards. 
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TIPS 


on the 


Fleece of Range 


Merinos 


By J. F. Wilson, 


University of California 


Above: Pearl tip. Portion of fleece from 
the back of a range Merino ewe. 


Right: Broad tip. 


bad year the writer published in 
a technical journal an article en- 
tiled “The Relation of Tip on Fine- 
wool Fleeces to Top-Making Quali- 
ties."* The article inspired the Sec- 
retary of the National Wool Growers 
Association to suggest, very politely, 
that the material might be of general 
interest to wool growers if it could be 
slightly modified as to wording. Hav- 
ing known the Secretary for twenty 
years, I could easily translate his 
thoughts. What he really meant was 
that he would like the original manu- 
script rewritten in intelligible form, so 
that someone could read ‘it. 
Observation of the range Merinos 
owned by Frank C. Clarke, Layton- 
ville, California, showed that the 
lip formation among these sheep 
varied considerably. Some of the sheep 


Portion of fleece 
from the back of a range Merino ewe. 
Note how the staples are arranged in ir- 
regularly shaped block formation. 














had fleeces with very small, finely 
divided tips, which gave the impres- 
sion that the small locks or staples 
making up the fleece and especially on 
the back, were somewhat uneven in 
length and not very dense. Other Mer- 
inos in the same flock had fleeces 
which, on the back, seemed to be 
blocked off into bundles, with staples 
that appeared to be exceedingly uni- 
form in length, almost as if the animal 
had just been trimmed for the show 
ring. These tips felt hard to the touch, 
while the others felt quite soft. Other 
sheep, in fact most of them, showed 
tips somewhere in between these two 
extremes. In looking for terms to 
describe the tips, it seemed that they 
most nearly conformed to the defini- 
tions given in Hawkesworth’s ‘book, 
“Australasian Sheep and Wool,” for 


"Proceedings American Society of Animal Production, 1935, pp. 141-144. 


“Pearl tip” and “Broad tip,” and these 
terms were therefore adopted. “Pearl 
tip” in this article means the soft- 
feeling, more open, and finely divided 
tips; “broad tip” means those that are 
blocked off and feel hard. 


At shearing time during two con- 
secutive years two bags of wool were 
obtained from ewes selected for tip 
formation, one bag each of fleeces with 
pearl tip and broad tip. Through an 
arrangement with Professor Edgar H. 
Barker the bags were sent to the Lowell 
Textile Institute for processing, in or- 
der to determine whether or not tip 
formation was related in any way to 
the behavior of the wool in manufac- 
turing. 


The most striking thing found at 
Lowell was the difference in shrink- 
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age of the two lots, as shown in the 
following table: 


Table 1 


Scouring Record, Pearl Tip vs. 
Broad Tip, Fine Combing 
Sort Only 


1933 











Shrinkage, 
Per Cent 
Shrinkage, 
Per Cent 
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The pearl tipped fleeces in both 
years had a shrinkage about 7 per cent 
less than the broad tipped ones. The 
natural conclusion to draw from these 
figures is that if light shrinkage is de- 
sired it might be well to pay some at- 
tention to tip formation when selecting 
breeding rams. Growers in most of 
the range country will see that although 
there is a difference of 7 per cent in the 
shrinkage of the two lots, the shrink- 
age of both is very low for fine wool 
coming from Merino sheep. This is 
because Mr. Clarke lives in an area 
on the north coast of California where 
the rainfall amounts usually to 70 to 
80 inches a year and the sheep are on 
grass pasture the year round. Also his 
shrinkage is a little lower than most 
others in the same section. 

Table 1 also brings out another fact, 
exceedingly important to all wool grow- 
ers, and that is the difference in shrink- 
age in two consecutive years. It means 
that a shrinkage test, run in order to 
provide the grower with information 
which will help him sell his wool, is 
good only for the year in which the 
test was run. With wool prices at 
present levels, every one per cent in- 
crease in the shrinkage of fine combing 
wool decreases the ranch value about 
1 cent a pound. No grower can have 
a shrinkage test run during any one 
year and use the results the next year 
except as a poor approximation or gen- 
eral guide. 

After scouring, the wool was carded, 
gilled and combed. There are several 
kinds of wool combs but the kinds most 
generally used are the English or Noble 
comb and the Heilmann or French 
comb. The French comb is much 


slower than the Noble comb and part- 
ly for that reason is not so popular. 
It does, however, give less noil or short 
fibers than the Noble comb. The 
scoured wool obtained was subjected to 
a test with both of these kinds of 
combs with the results shown in 
Table 2. 


Table 2 


Combing Record, Pearl Tip vs. 
Broad Tip, Fine Combing — 
Sort Only 
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Table 2 shows the pearl tipped 
fleeces produced less noil than those 
with broad tip. Since noils are ex- 
tremely short fibers combed out of 
the longer ones, they sell at a com- 
paratively low price. The noiling per- 
centage of wool is very important to 
the manufacturer, who must always 
take it into consideration when buying 
and estimate it as he does shrinkage. 
Table 2 also shows that the pearl tip- 
ped fleeces gave “top” or combed wool 
half an inch longer in fiber than the 
broad tipped fleeces. This must not 
be interpreted to mean that the staple 
length of the raw wool was the length 
indicated in the table. When wool jis 
scoured, carded, gilled and combed, 
the crimp is gradually removed and 
the length of fiber obtained in stapling 
top is always considerably longer than 
the length of staple in the greasy fleece. 

The data obtained in this test show 
that for the wool buyer and the manu- 
facturer, fleeces with pearl tip are 
much preferable to those with broad 
tip because they are (1) lighter in 
shrinkage and hence more easily 
scoured, (2) the per cent of noils ob- 
tained in combing is less, and (3) the 
average fiber length is greater. Some- 
times what is good for a buyer is bad 
for a grower and the question arises as 
to the adaptability of the sheep pro- 
ducing these two kinds of tips to the 
country in which they are being run. 
Mr. Clarke made observations on his 
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ranch during the spring when flystrike 
in his section is common. He observed 
that if there is any difference in sys. 
ceptibility of the two types to strike, 
the difference is in favor of the pear] 
tipped fleeces. This may possibly be 
explained by the difference in the 
shrinkage of the two types, the greasier, 
heavier shrinking wools may be more 
attractive to flies. 

What causes tips of all kinds to 
form, and what causes the differences 
between them might be discussed here 
if anything were known about it. Tip 
formation is undoubtedly partly or 
largely hereditary but it is probably 
influenced by nutrition and by ¢i- 
matic conditions. The extent to which 
heredity, nutrition and climate in. 
fluence tip and the interaction of these 
three factors is not known, at least by 
the writer of this article. 





More Rambouillets 
To Japan 
S lc representatives of Japan 
have recently completed a large 
purchase of American Rambouillet 
ewes and rams for export to Manchu- 
kuo and Japan. 

According to the information receiv- 
ed by the Wool Grower, the purchases 
made by the Japanese men included 
the following lots of Rambouillets: 

14 stud rams, 4 stud ewes and 300 regis- 
tered yearling ewes from King Bros. Com- 
pany, Laramie, Wyoming. 

2 stud rams and 2 stud ewes from the 
University of Wyoming. 

9 rams and 237 ewes from W. D. Cand- 
land, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

20 rams and 213 yearling ewes from 
W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 

10 rams and 430 ewes from J. K. Mad- 
sen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

One Lincoln ram was purchased from 
Mark Hansen, Spanish Fork, Utah. 

The sheep were loaded at the port 
of Seattle for shipment to Manchukw 
and Japan the last of May. 

The Japanese also included in their 
shipment two purebred Scotch collies, 
bred and trained by Wm. Millar of 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. In making this 
selection, the purchasers expressed the 
fear that there might be some difficulty 
in making the dogs understand the 
Japanese language. The purchase price 
of the two dogs was $275. 
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OUSE Bill 6738, now under con- 

sideration by the Ways and 
Means Committee, relates nearly alto- 
gether to administrative provisions 
gritten into the Smoot-Hawley Act of 
1930. Rates are not to be considered 
and there is no prospect of anything 
being done that will impair the present 
high effectiveness of the wool duties. 

It develops, however, that regula- 
tions put into effect by the Treasury 
Department have been depriving Amer- 
ican wool growers of most of the pro- 
tection they supposed was given them 
in the 1930 law against the diversion 
of products of duty-free carpet wools 
into use for clothing purposes. 

The material features of the case are 
fairly shown in the following excerpts 
from the testimony of Secretary Mar- 
shall before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on May 28 and from the discus- 
sion between members of the commit- 
tee and attorneys for the Treasury 
Department. 


Statement of F. R. Marshall, Repre- 
senting the National Wool Growers 
Association 


Mr. MaRsHALL: Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen: 

My name is F. R. Marshall. My address 
is Salt Lake City, Utah. I am secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
That is an organization with headquarters 
at Salt Lake City, consisting of twelve af- 
filiated organizations in the western states, 
where the principal sheep population of the 
United States is located. 

The states connected with the National 
Wool Growers Association, the twelve 
states, possess two thirds of the sheep in 
the United States. 

I am also personally interested in a wool 
growing enterprise in the State of Wash- 
ington, 

Mr. Chairman, I heard Mr. Johnson’s 
testimony relative to section 27. My testi- 
mony will relate entirely to section 27. 

Section 27 is a revision of paragraph 1101 
of the present law, of the 1930 act. 

In 1936 there was imported under the 
free arrangement of paragraph 1101, 130,- 
000,000 pounds of wool. We know that 
some parts of that wool were diverted from 

nd given to assure its use for the pur- 


poses enumerated in that paragraph 1101, 
carpets, floor coverings, camel’s hair belt- 
ing, press cloth, knit or felt boots, or heavy 
fulled lumbermen’s socks. 


I shall refer to those a number of times 
as the enumerated uses prescribed in para- 
graph 1101. 

We are unable as yet, Mr. Chairman, to 
get from the Bureau of Customs the data 
as to the amount of wool so diverted from 
the bonds in any recent year. We asked for 
that the other day and it proved not to be 
on hand in Washington. The Treasury is 
new obtaining it from officers at the dif- 
ferent ports where these wools come in, and 
if wanted by your committee I feel sure the 
Treasury Department will have it available 
within a few days. 

As a matter of fact, we would prefer the 
present law to the proposed revision. How- 
ever, we recognize that this provision for 
bonding for assurance of use for specified 
purposes involves some very serious admin- 
istrative difficulties. The one that the sec- 
tion proposes to remove, the first one, is 
the 3-year limitation which is required under 
present law; that the importer is required 
to show within three years proof of use that 
the wool did go to those enumerated pur- 
poses before his bond can be released. 

We are not very sympathetic with that. 
We are not entirely well posted on it, but 
inasmuch as the President has by recent 
proclamation already put that change into 
effect, we are not now here particularly rais- 
ing the question. 

We realize that there are many adminis- 
trative difficulties, and we are in sympathy 
with the proposals in the section, but the 
suggested amendment which I have here will 
clear up some of those difficulties. 

Mr. CROWTHER: Is the period now three 
years? Was it not four years at one time? 
Did they not extend it one year at one 
time? 

Mr. MarsHALL: My, recollection is that 
the proclamation extended it without date. 
And that is certainly the proposal in this 
section now. 

Mr. CrowTHER: I will ask Mr. Hester 
if it was not made four years at one time? 

Mr. Hester: I do not recall at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. CROWTHER: 
year added. 

Mr. MarsHaLt: Mr. Chairman, a rate 
change is proposed in the present form of 
section 27 of the bill. It is proposed there 
to legalize and specify a rate of 14 cents 
per pound on noils from carpet wools which 
may be diverted from the uses, for the pur- 


I think there was a 


and the Tariff 


poses enumerated in the present paragraph, 
for uses which are ordinarily dutiable. So 
far as I can find out, that is the rate now 
proposed in the bill. 


Mr. Buck: Would you mind pointing 
out those lines in the bill? 

Mr. MarsHALL: Line 19, page 32. I 
understand from my friends in the Treas- 
ury Department that since 1928 they have 
been making a special rate. Of course, they 
naturally and properly now wish to have 
that confirmed by an act of Congress to 
protect them in what I believe they have 
conceded in this hearing to be the ‘“‘doubt- 
ful validity” of some of their administrative 
acts and rulings. 

I certainly think this administrative rul- 
ing of creating a non-legal rate of 14 cents 
a pound comes within the category of 
doubtful validity and it is very natural that 
they should be anxious to have it confirmed 
and set up for all time and established by 
an act of Congress. 

We are taking the position—in fact, I 
should anticipate and say that ever since 
the present law took effect, and we were 
represented here at the time the present law 
was framed—we have been under the im- 
pression that when any of these wools ex- 
empt from duty under the bonding provi- 
sions of paragraph 1101 were diverted to 
uses which are made dutiable under the 
other paragraphs of the act—we have al- 
ways supposed that any of those so-called 
wastes of products from carpet wools that 
were so diverted were made dutiable under 
paragraph 1105. We still feel that is the 
proper rate of duty that they should pay 
when used for the purposes of clothing, and 
not for the purposes that are exempted un- 
der the enumerated uses in paragraph 1101. 
+ % % 

I have asked to have distributed among 
you the suggestion that I make to change 
language of the bill, deleting, as shown in 
the memorandum I have given you, com- 
mencing in line 9 after the semicolon, with 
the words “but such” and down to the 
close of that sentence, ‘enumerated ar- 
ticles,” in line 21, and to substitute there- 
for the following: 

“All products of wools which are admis- 
sible free of duty under this paragraph for 
the uses enumerated, when diverted to be 
used for use in the manufacture of any 
article not so enumerated shall be subject to 
the same duty as would have been required 
to be paid if such product had been import- 
ed in the same form as when diverted to 
other use.” 

In substance and largely in form, that 
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amendment which I am suggesting there to 
section 27 of the bill, is the language used 
and printed this morning in volume 6 of 
- the hearings of this proceeding, on page 120, 
the second paragraph from the bottom, in 
which Witness Johnson, for the Treasury 
Department, said: 

“To eliminate the controversies and dif- 
ficulties about whether certain incidental 
products arising in the manufacture of the 
articles are normal waste, it is intended to 
give them all the same treatment as though 
they were abnormal; that is, give them the 
same tariff treatment as though they were 
originally imported in the condition in 
which they are diverted from the bonded 
plant into the manufacture of articles for 
which the free entry of wool is not auth- 
orized, * * *” 

My proposed substitution is in effect what 
I have just read there, but I must in fair- 
ness call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that the witness went on to say— 

‘““* * * except that a special treatment of 
noils begun under the tariff act of 1922 will 
be continued and no duty would be assessed 
on any waste which cannot be used in pro- 
ducing carpets or other of the enumerated 
articles.” 

He made the other exception which would 
be eliminated in my proposed language, in 
that he proposed to give the Secretary of 
the Treasury authority to determine wheth- 
er any of these wastes should in fact be 
dutiable or free. 

While I am not an attorney, I feel this 
is such a sufficiently plain case for even a 
layman to raise the question, as to whether 
that is a permissible delegation of authority 
to an executive officer, to determine whether 
in fact any article shall be free or dutiable, 
which is plainly proposed to be conveyed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the langu- 
age which I am here proposing to delete. 

Mr. CrowTHER: Mr. Chairman, let us 
see where we are in this matter. In para- 
graph 1101, I think in the 1922 act first, 
we adopted the policy of the free entry of 
wool. Am I right about that? 

Mr. MarsHaLt: My recollection is that 
that was the first adoption of the policy of 
exempting wool when it was to have been 
used for carpet purposes. 

Mr. CROWTHER: Previous to that, we 
had a revenue duty of around 7 cents a 
pound, and we allowed a compensatory duty 
on the manufactured yardage to make up 
for that? 

Mr. MarsHati: Eleven cents a pound. 

Mr. CrowTHer: I thought it was around 
7 or 11 cents. We provided in paragraph 
1101 for the duty on this wool if it were 
diverted, did we not? 

Mr. MarRsHALL: Yes, sir. 

Mr. CrowTHER: And we provided fur- 
ther: 

“That if any such wools or hair imported 
under bond as above prescribed are used in 
the manufacture of articles other than press 
cloth, camel’s hair belting, rugs, carpets, or 


any other floor coverings, or knit or felt 
boots or heavy fulled lumbermen’s socks, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid on 
any such wool or hair so used in violation of 
the bond, in addition to the regular duties 
provided by this paragraph, 50 cents per 
pound, which shall not be remitted or re- 
funded on exportation of the articles or for 
any other reason.” 

So, in addition to that, 50 cents a pound 
was provided as a penalty. 

Mr. MARSHALL: Yes, sir. 


Diversion of Carpet Wools 


Mr. CROWTHER: As I remember, there 
was great fear expressed among the wool 
men at that time that the yarns from the 
carpet wools that had been imported with- 
out any duty paid on them, would be di- 
verted to the manufacture of cheap cloth- 
ing; that there was great danger of that. 

I remember writing to the Treasury De- 
partment, the Customs Division, a few years 
after that had been in effect, and they told 
me that up to that time there had been no 
such diversions, that they had not had any 
trouble about it at all. 

But I had no idea that they had been 
permitting them to divert it and then lay- 
ing a duty on it in another paragraph of 
the bill. 

What becomes of this original law thar 
says that they must pay that duty, in para- 
graph 1101, and 50 cents per pound be- 
sides, if they do so divert it? That is what 
the law says. And it says it shall not be 
remitted or refunded on exportation of the 
articles or for any other reason. 

It was put in there expressly as a penalty 
to avoid the danger of their taking advan- 
tage of this cheap wool; some fellow might 
even start a carpet factory as a blind and 
use the majority of the yarn so prepared to 
manufacture cheap clothing, getting his raw 
material free of duty. 

What has become of the administration 
of paragraph 1101? Do they not enforce 
it? Do they not assess that rate on such 
yarn or wool as they find has been diverted 
to those purposes, and then add 50 cents 
a pound besides? Do they not do that now? 

Mr. MarsHALL: We asked for the sta- 
tistics as to the amount of diversion and 
we have not been able to obtain them yet. 
They are not on record in Washington. 

Mr. CRowTHER: What is that? 

Mr. MarsHati: The statistics are not 
on record in Washington. 

Mr. CrowTHER: I would like some rep- 
resentative of the Treasury Department to 
tell us if that procedure has been departed 
from. 

Mr. Hester: I will ask Mr. Higman, 
who is the Assistant Chief Counsel of the 
Bureau of Customs, to answer your ques- 
tion, 

Mr. HicMan: I think the answer to your 
question is that in the manufacture of any 
commodity it is recognized that wastes and 
residues must accrue; that all of the im- 
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ported material or domestic material intro. 
duced into a manufacturing process, with , 
view of obtaining a specific article does not 
appear in the finished article. There are 
wastes and residues. 

The regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under paragraph 1101 of the Tar. 
iff Act of 1922 and of the corresponding 
paragraph of the Tariff Act of 1930, pro. 
vided that all wastes should be considered 
to have been used in the manufacture of the 
enumerated articles, the carpets and the 
heavy fulled lumbermen’s socks and similar 
products. 

This proviso in paragraph 1101 with re. 
spect to levying regular duties, plus 50 
cents a pound, has been construed to relate 
to the diversion of imported carpet wool, 
for example, as such, and not to the diver. 
sion of the wastes which are necessarily in. 
cidental to the manufacture of the carpets. 

Mr. CROWTHER: It is not necessarily 
designated as wastes, but as by-products, 
They are by-products, are they not, with 
a value and a use? 

Mr. HicMan: Of course, through all of 
our tariff classifications there is difficulty in 
distinguishing between by-products and 
valuable wastes. There are judicial decisions 
on those questions, and the Treasury De- 
partment has construed these particular resi- 
dues, incurred in the manufacture of car- 
pets, to be in the nature of valuable wastes. 
That was the practice under the Tariff Act 
of 1922. 

Mr. MarRsHALL: 
ever, was it? 

Mr. HicMan: Yes. It was the practice 
from the first regulations promulgated un- 
der paragraph 1101 of the Tariff Act of 
I92Z. 

Mr. CrowTHER: Is that recognized as 
top waste, or slubbing waste, roving waste, 
or ring waste? There are several different 
kinds of waste. 

Mr. HicMan: The wastes, Mr. Con 
gressman, are not particularly described in 
the Secretary’s regulations. 

Mr. CrowTHER: They are particularly 
enumerated in paragraph 1105, though. 
There they are enumerated as top waste, 
slubbing waste, roving waste, and ring 
waste. They all have to do with the type 
of machinery that they come from during 
the various processes of the manufacture. 

Mr. Hicman: That is true. But the 
Secretary’s regulations, which were promul- 
gated under this paragraph 1101— 

Mr. CROWTHER: We raised that penalty 
from the 1922 act where it was 20 cents 
a pound, to 50 cents a pound in the 1930 
act, so as to be sure that there would be no 
diversion. 

Mr. Hicman: Article 499(d) of the 
Customs Regulations of 1931, which cor- 
responds to the similar regulation in the 
Customs Regulations of 1923, promulgated 
under paragraph 1101 of the Tariff Act of 
1922, provides: 


(Continued on page 32) 
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In Memoriam 
L. F. SWIFT 


QUIS F. SWIFT, 78, former presi- 

dent and chairman of the Board 
of Directors of Swift and Company, 
died in a hospital at Chicago, after an 
illness of several weeks. 

Born at Sagamore, Massachusetts. 
on Cape Cod, September 27, 1861, Mr. 
Swift was a member of a family that 
had been native to Massachusetts 
since the seventeenth century. He came 
to Chicago. with his father when a boy 
of fourteen and in the biography of 
his father, Gustavus Franklin Swift, 
he is said to have been “nine or ten 
years old” when he first began to help 
his parent in the job of dressing a steer. 
Louis’ job was to hold a lantern on 
those mornings when his father had to 
get the steer dressed and have it hang- 
ing by daylight, so that he might be 
at another job. 

Mr. Swift served as treasurer of the 
Swift Company from 1885 to 1895. 
He had much to do with the develop- 
ment of the by-product industry and 
also with the inclusion of the dairy and 
poultry business into the fast-growing 
meat packing industry. He was one of 
the incorporators of Swift and Com- 
pany in 1885 when incorporation pa- 
pers were first taken out. It was still a 
young company with a volume of bus- 
iness amounting to about $200,000,- 
000 a year when his father died in 1903 
and Louis Franklin was elected presi- 
dent to succeed him. 

During the years when he was ac- 
tive head of his company’s affairs, 
Louis F. Swift passed through some of 
the most tempestuous years of all big 
business. In addition to that, it was 
during his incumbency that the com- 
pany progressed from a corporation of 
$25,000,000 capital and a surplus of 
$5,000,000 to one with $150,000,000 
capital and a surplus of more than 
$70,000,000. 

Mr. Swift served as president of 
Swift and Company from 1903 until 
January 8, 1931, relinquishing this 
position at the directors’ meeting fol- 
lowing the annual meeting to become 
chairman of the board. He served as 


chairman of the board for one year, 
retiring in January, 1932. He has 
passed his time since then in Europe 
and at his home at Santa Barbara, 
California. 


It was under the direction of Mr. 
Swift that the lamb business of Swift 
and Company received its first real im- 
petus. He built up a wide friendship 
among the sheepmen of the West and 
was considered by many of them as 
one of the best friends the industry 
had. His continued interest in the 
sheepmen was evidenced by the me- 
mento presented to the National Wool 
Growers Association at this year’s an- 
nual meeting at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, for him by representatives of 
the Swift Company. (National Wool 
Grower, March, 1937, page 12.) 

Louis F. Swift married Ida May 
Butler of Chicago, September 9, 1880. 
She died in 1922. Their children were 
Nathan, Bessie E., Alden B., Ida May, 
Louis F., Jr. and William E. Swift. 
Mrs. IdaMay Swift Minotto and Louis 
F. Swift, Jr., survive. He is also sur- 
vived by four brothers, Charles H. 
Swift, chairman of the board of the 
company; Gustavus F. Swift, presi- 
dent; Harold H. Swift, vice president 
and director, and George H. Swift of 
Boston, also a director, and two sisters, 
Mrs. Francis Neilson of Chicago and 
Mrs. Ruth Swift Maguire of New York. 





New Forest 
Recreation Chief 


OBERT MARSHALL, forester 

and author, intimately acquainted 
with national forests of the Northwest, 
has been named Chief of the Division 
of Recreation in the Forest Service, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. For 
the past four years, Doctor Marshall 
has been Chief Forester in the Indian 
Service, Department of Interior. 

Dr. Marshall will have charge of 
development of recreational facilities 
and handling of public recreation use 
in the 156 national forests of the coun- 
try. More than 23 million persons 
visited these national forests for rec- 
reation purposes last year, exclusive of 
transient visitors, according to the 


eb) 


Forest Service figures. More than 
6,000 campgrounds already have been 
improved for public use. 





A. W.I.’s Radio Program 


OOL growers are asked to tune 
in on a series of radio programs 
sponsored by the Associated Wool In- 
dustries for the purpose of stimulating 
support of the wool promotion work 
conducted under its direction. The 
broadcasts commenced on May 21 and 
are to run for one month over the fol- 
lowing stations: 
KGW, Portland, Oregon — Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, 5:45 p.m. 
KJR, Seattle—Monday, 5:30 p.m., Wed- 
nesday, 5 p.m., Thursday, 6 p.m. 
KFRC, San Francisco — Monday, 6:15 
p-m., Wednesday, 6:30 p.m., Friday, 6.15 


p-m. 

KFBB, Greay Falls, Montana—Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, 8 p.m. 

KGHL, Billings, Montana — Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, 5:59 p.m. 

KOH, Reno, Nevada—Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, 8 p.m. 

KTAR, Phoenix, Arizi—Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday, 6 p.m. 

KOB, Albuquerque, N. M. — Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, 5:45 p.m. 

KDFN, Casper, Wyo.—Monday, 
nesday, Friday, 5:55 p.m. 

KWYO, Sheridan, Wyo.—Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday, 5:59 p.m. 

KIDO, Boise, Idaho—Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, 5:55 p.m. 

KLZ, Denver, Colo.—Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, 5:30 p.m. : 

WHO, Des Moines, lowa—Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday, 5:45 p.m. 

WNAX, Yankton, S$. D.—Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday, 5.55 p.m. 

WDAY, Fargo, N. D.—Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday, 5:45 p.m. 

Members of state wool growers’ or- 
ganizations and the National Associa- 
tion, through resolutions passed at an- 
nual conventions, have expressed their 
approval of the A. W. I. program to 
increase the use of wool and are asked 
to do their share in giving it financial 
support by permitting the deduction 
of 10 cents per bag on all wool mar- 
keted. If you have already authorized 
such deduction or made payment di- 
rect, it is suggested that you interest 
your neighbor in doing his part. The 
radio broadcasts, which will feature 
important personalities in the business, 
will present the work of the A. W. I. 


Wed- 
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The Spring 





goodly portion of the western 
range territory has had enough 
moisture to provide a good range thus 
far at lower and intermediate levels; 
all the mountain country is still wet 
enough, much of it being under snow. 
Even in the lower country ample for- 
age is promised for at least several 
weeks to come. But a great deal of 
Montana, extreme southwestern Texas, 
eastern Utah, northwestern Colorado, 
and parts of Nevada are somewhat 
droughty as summer begins. Thus, in 
these parts the range outlook is not 
so good, especially since much of the 
area lies outside the normal summer 
thundershower region. 
April was a wet month in most of 
Oregon and Washington, especially 


western counties, while March was 
comparatively wet in California and 
Arizona. Most of Nevada had a fine 
spring season, excepting the Reno 
region, which had subnormal precipita- 
tion all spring. March and April 
brought precipitation above normal in 
much of Idaho and western Wyoming, 
thus leaving conditions rather satisfac- 
tory. May was a wet month in north- 
ern New Mexico and in the Texas pan- 
handle, this being the only area with 
above normal moisture for the spring 
as a whole, the excess being the result 
entirely of the May rains. Montana 
and parts of Utah and Colorado had 
subnormal moisture in every spring 
month. On the whole nearly two thirds 
of the spring was drier than usual. 


PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL PRECIPITATION 
(U. S. Weather Bureau Data) 


March, April and May, 1937 


SCALE OF 
of 


o®illiston 
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t Normal 
Below 50% 50% to 100% 1008 to at 150% to 200% Over 200% 








MOISTURE RECORD 


Precipitation on Western Live. 

stock Ranges During March, 

April, and May, 1937, With De. 

partures from Normal for Three 

Months, and for Six Months. 
(In Inches). 
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Washington— 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Walla Walla .... 
Oregon— 
Portland 
Baker City 
Roseburg 
California— 
Redding 
San Francisco .. 
Fresno 
Los Angeles .... 


Nevada— 
Winnemucca .... 
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Tonopah 
Arizona— 
Phoenix 
Flagstaff 
New Mexico— 
Santa Fe 
Texas— 
Amarillo 


—1.64 +0.16 
42.14 +1.99 


2 +2.99 +2.22 
—3.32 —4.93 
—4.03 —5ill 


El Paso —0.28 —0.72 


Montana— 
Helena 
Kalispell 
Havre 
Miles City 
Williston, N. D. 

Idaho— 


—!1 96 —2,18 
—2.37 —2.15 


Boise 
Pocatello 


Utah— 


Salt Lake City.. 
Fillmore 

Castle Dale 
Monticello 
Modena 


Wyoming— 


Yellowstone 
Sheridan 
Lander 
Cheyenne 

Rapid City, S. D. 
No. Platte, Neb. 


Colorado— 


Grand Junction.. 
Dodge City, Kan. 


—0.29 =14! 
+0.08 +0.52 


—2.38 —0.2 
—1.45 +0.H4 
+0.25 +1.57 
—1.36 —0.68 
3.49 +0.78 +1.01 


—}1.73 —25 
—1.19 —1.35 
—1.21 —1.0! 
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Mrs. Kathleen Nielsen, Secretary of 
the Montana Wool Growers Association 
and one of her Suffolks:lambs. Mrs. 
Nielsen started her purebred Suffolk 
flock with the purchase of seven stud 
ewes at the 1936 National Ram Sale 
from J. H. Patrick of Ilderton, Canada. 


WYOMING 


Warm, dry weather prevailed, pro- 
moting forage growth generally, where 
soil moisture was available; but there 
was a dearth of rain generally, and dry 
farming areas and the lower range 
greatly relieved the drought conditions, 
rain. During the last few days, how- 
ever, moderate to heavy precipitation 
geratly relieved the drought conditions, 
reviving grains and grasses. Livestock 
have held up fairly well, and are now 
improving. A few freshly shorn sheep 
were lost during the recent cold, rainy 
weather. 

Hyattville 

I have resided in this part of the 
tate since 1898 and believe that this 
pring compares very favorably with 
the good grass years of the past, ex- 
cept that the forage does not grow so 
lall as it used to. Nineteen thirty-six 
was as dry as I ever saw it here, and 
that coupled with a grasshopper plague 
made it a very expensive year. At 
present, June 1, I do not believe that 
the hoppers will be as numerous as last 
year On account of the wet, cool wea- 


The RANGE Country 





The notes on weather conditions, appearing under 


the names of the various states in Around 


the Range 


.Country, are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports and publications 


for the month of May. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and desires communi- 
cations from interested readers in any part of the country 
for this department of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions relating to the 
sheep industry and of importance and significance to 


wool growers. 


ther. Good rains the past week and 
today should be sufficient to assure 
an abundance of good forage and 
crops. 

If we can sell our feeder lambs for 
at least ten cents, we would make a 
nice profit. Recent contracts have 
been made at 8 cents; 8% for ewe 
lambs. However, as the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act adds another expense to our 
burden, it does not appear to me that 
sheepmen will clear much above ex- 
penses. Wages and shearing (15 cents 
per head and board) have increased 
out of all proportion. 

The drawback to the Taylor Act 
seems to be that some stockmen get 
a lot of benefit and others get prac- 
tically nothing. Of course, they will 
eventually cut down the grazing pe- 
riod to a point where the benefit will 
be a very small one to anyone. 

Reynold Ziesman. 


Hanna 


Range conditions here are good 
(May 30), better, in fact, than for 
several years back at this time of year. 
Our winter losses were lighter than 
usual and the lamb crop is slightly 
larger than last year’s. 

No contracting of either fat or feed- 
er lambs has been done recently and 
no wool has been sold. The shearing 
rate is 15 cents per head with board. 

Production costs are larger than in 
1936. | 

Coyotes are more numerous. 

E. C. Withrow 


MONTANA 


Mild, dry, windy weather during 
much of the month served to deplete 
soil moisture supplies, and the crops 
in some districts were damaged by 
blowing soils. A little rain during the 
latter part of the month improved con- 
ditions somewhat, but. there is still a 
need for moisture in most sections, 
more especially east of the Continental 
Divide. Range and pasture growth has 
been slow, and the forage is curling, 
or burning on lighter soils in middle 
and eastern counties, being badly in 
need of rain. Livestock have made 
seasonal gains in the western counties, 
but they are poor or fair in the lower 
eastern areas. 


Alzada 


Feed and weather conditions are the 
best in several years (May 29). The 
lamb crop is estimated at about 90 per 
cent as against 105 per cent last year. 
Death losses were about average. 
It is my opinion that our expenses will 
not be so high this year as in 1936. 

Thirty-five cents has recently been 
paid for wool shrinking 65 per cent. 

Everyone in our locality seems satis- 
fied with the work of the Taylor graz- 
ing boards in issuing licenses for use 
of the public domain. 

There have been several trappers 
working here. They have found a 
number of coyote dens and seem to be 
keeping coyote numbers down. 

D. E. McDowell 





Havre 


Conditions are very bad in this dis- 
trict now (June 3), with no moisture 
all spring but a few light showers. We 
have not had any hot weather so far, 
but have had a lot of dry wind. This 
section was dried out last year, so the 
range was very poor to start with. Our 
winter death loss was above average. 

In lambing done so far, there has 
been a slightly lower number of lambs 
saved per 100 ewes compared with last 
year. I have not heard of any lambs 
being contracted so far, and the only 
clip that I heard of being sold recently 
went for 3714 cents. 

The cost of production this year will 
be from 15 to 25 per cent higher. 

James McClellan 


Weldon 


Grass is slow (May 5), due to cold, 
dry weather, and conditions generally 
are not so good as in recent previous 
years. Lambing has not started yet, 
so we do not know what the outcome 
will be in that connection. Winter 
losses were heavier than they were last 
year, however. 

There have been no transactions in 
wool or lambs within recent weeks. I 
do not know what will be paid for 
shearing. 

The work of the advisory boards of 
the Taylor Grazing Districts in issu- 
ing licenses is fairly satisfactory, from 
the information I have. 

Coyotes are less numerous than 
they were last year. 

It is going to cost us more to pro- 
duce our wool and lamb crops during 
1937 than in recent previous years. 


Arnold Lee 
IDAHO 


Temperatures were slightly above 
normal at most places through the 
month, especially in the day time, 
though cold nights occurred occasion- 
ally, sufficient to check the growth of 
vegetation. Precipitation was light, or 
missing, as a general rule, until to- 
ward the close of the month, when 
some fairly good rains occurred, being 
heaviest over the southwestern portion. 
Meadows, pastures and ranges are 
mostly good, but have been retarded 


in development. Livestock are in satis- 
factory condition. 


WASHINGTON 

Temperatures have been near, or 
somewhat below normal, with occa- 
sional frosts at the higher elevations 
east of the Cascades. Rains occurred 
occasionally, but were light or only 
moderate, until the latter part of the 
month, when additional rains brought 
ample moisture in nearly all middle 
and western sections; most eastern 
counties still need rain, Livestock are 
generally in good or thriving condition. 


McColl 

There is fairly good spring range 
(May 27), but the summer feed is 
about two weeks late. 

Crossbred wools shrinking from 55 
to 65 per cent have been sold lately at 
34 and 35 cents. Rates for shearing 
have been 1214 cents per head with 
board and 16% cents per head for con- 
tract work, with the contractor fur- 
nishing the help for sacking and tying, 
but not for wrangling. 

The number-of lambs saved per 
hundred ewes is from 10 to 15 per 
cent below that of last year. Our 
losses during the winter were about 
normal. No deals have been made re- 
cently on the 1937 lamb crop. 

From present indications, the books 
will show an increase of at least 10 
per cent in production costs this year. 

We have about the usual number of 
coyotes around here, but in some 
places there has been a decided in- 
crease. Etulain Brothers 


OREGON 
Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
though with moderately low night- 
time temperatures and some frosts in 
the higher elevations. Showers occur- 
red occasionally, in sufficient quantities 
to keep forage growing satisfactorily. 
However, in some eastern sections, 
more rain is needed. Grass and hay 
crops are growing nicely elsewhere, 
and a little alfalfa has been harvested. 
Cattle and sheep are improving in 
nearly all sections. Sheep shearing is 
well along, and some baby beef is 
being shipped. 
Condon 
While the season is later than usual, 
feed conditions are generally better at 
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this time (May 26) than last year. 
Death losses during the winter were 
slightly larger than in 1936 and the 
lamb yield is about 90 per cent. Some 
of the feeder lambs of the crop have 
already been contracted at 8 cents 
mixed lots, but no contracts have been 
made on the fat end. 

Some sales of wool at 30 to 31 cents 
have been reported. The wools sold 
were mostly coarse, with a light shrink. 
Contract shearing is costing 151/ cents 
per head; for this figure no help for 
wrangling, etc. is furnished by the con- 
tractor. 

No boards have been set up in this 
locality in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Taylor Grazing Act. 
Some range land has been leased 
under that act in small tracts and 
that arrangement is working satisfac- 
torily. 

More work is being done by trap- 
pers this season, so the coyote popv- 
lation is being held down somewhat. 

C. K. Barker 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have ranged from 
normal to somewhat above normal, 
with comparatively little rain in any 
section, though the northwestern coun- 
ties fared better. Heavy runoff from 
melting mountain snows caused some 
flooding in the central valleys. Hay is 
being harvested in many southern 
areas. Pastures have dried out detri- 
mentally, and forage is short in many 
sections. Nevertheless, livestock are 
reported in fairly satisfactory condi- 
tion, in most sections. 


Fresno 


While weather and feed conditions 
have not been very good for this sea- 
son, they are improving now (May 
26). We suffered a somewhat heavier 
winter loss, but the lamb crop was 
of about the same size as in 1936. 

Shearing has cost us 13 cents per 
head with board. I think production 
costs generally will be about 50 per 
cent higher for 1937 than they wert 
last year. 

Some three-eighths blood wool has 
recently sold at 40 cents a pound. 

Coyotes are more numerous. 

Walter P. Hubbard 
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Clay 


Feed conditions are at least normal 
(May 30), as good anyway as in the 
past two or three years. We lost about 
the same number of ewes during the 
winter as in other years, but the toll 
on lambs was 10 per cent greater. 
Nearly all the lambs are shipped now, 
the fat lambs making 10 to 11 cents 
and the feeders going at 8 and 9 cents. 

The last sale of wool around here 
was a 40-cent one made the latter part 
of April. The grade and shrinkage of 
the wool were not reported. 

Prevailing shearing rates were 15 
cents per head with board, and 16 cents 
where board was not furnished. All 
the way along, it is costing us from 15 
to 20 per cent more this year to pro- 
duce lambs and wool. 

E. C. Howard 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were above normal 
through the month, and there was very 
little precipitation, though in the last 
week some northern, especially north- 
eastern sections, received beneficial 
showers. Crops and pastures held up 
fairly well, and forage has been ample, 
consequently, livestock are in good 
condition. Sheep shearing was prac- 
tically completed, with favorable wea- 
ther conditions. Snow still covers the 
higher range country. 


UTAH 


Abnormally warm and perfectly dry 
weather prevailed, with enough wind 
to dry out the soils materially, until 
the close of the last week. At that 
time, heavy rains fell over almost the 
entire state, excepting only localities 
in the extreme southern and south- 
eastern portions. Ranges had begun to 
deteriorate at the lower levels, but 
were revived substantially, and are now 
in promising condition. Livestock 
have done well. 


COLORADO 


Moderately warm, dry weather pre- 
vailed, until towards the latter part of 
the month, excepting in some localities 
where cool nights retarded . forage 
growth. Somewhat cooler weather 


during the last week or ten days was 
attended or followed by moderately 
heavy showers east of the Divide and 
in the southwestern portion. Pastures, 
ranges and dry farming districts had 
become greatly in need of the rain 
that fell at ‘the end of the month. 
Consequently, conditions are material- 
ly improved. Livestock generally, are 
in fair to good condition. 


Cheyenne Wells 


At this time (May 26) it is colder 
than usual and the range feed is much 
below average. However, I think con- 
ditions are more normal than for the 
past three years, which were very dry 
ones here. The sheep have wintered 
well and are in good condition now. 
The lamb crop is an average one. 

No shearing has been done yet and 
no transactions in wool have been re- 
ported lately. 

Expenses are heavy this year; equip- 
ment and supplies are costing us about 
25 per cent more than in 1936. 

In my opinion the C.C.C. and the 
Soil Conservation Service with their 
different programs are a detriment, and 
if continued, will put every stock 
raiser, either of cattle or sheep, out of 
business. Also, a lot of ill feeling is 
being created by them between the 
ranchers. This work is costing the 
government more money than was de- 
rived from the livestock business in 
this territory in the last thirty or 
forty years. 

Charles J. Mitchek 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were normal or some- 
what above, during most of the month, 
and during the early part. of the 
month, conditions were too dry for 
best forage growth. Late in the month, 
however, local showers were fairly 
general, particularly over the middle 
and eastern portions, bringing decided 
improvement to much range territory. 
Floods in the southeast drowned a 
considerable number of sheep. A 
droughty condition still persists in 
some western and southwestern sec- 
tions: Grass has grown slowly, as a 
general rule, though livestock have 
continued in fair to good condition. 


Roswell 


Up until ten days ago this section 
was dry, but since then there have 
been a number of rains ranging from 
one to five inches over all of south- 
eastern New Mexico. As a result of 
this moisture, conditions now (May 
28) are very much better than in any 
recent year. 

The lamb crop is about 80 per cent 
of normal. No contracts have been 
made on either the fat or feeder lambs 
yet. 

The 1937 wool clip from this sec- 
tion has been moved on a price range 
of 28 to 35 cents. 

When the Taylor Grazing Act was 
first put into effect, the work of the 
local board was very satisfactory and 
has continued to be so, but the deci- 
sions of the regional graziers and the 
new rules and regulations are very un- 
satisfactory. 

Yoder and Boswell 


Amistad 

The range has been fair since May 
1, due to light showers earlier and a 
downpour the last four days of the 
month that gave us a total of four 
inches of rain. So conditions are some 
better than they were a year ago at 
this time (May 30). 

We have about a 90 per cent lamb 
crop, which is better than last year’s. 
No contracts have been made on any 
part of the crop yet and there have 
been no recent transactions in wool. 

Production costs for the present year 
will be slightly higher than they were 
in 1936. 

J. H. Anglin 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures at night have been 
about normal, though much of the day- 
time has been warm and windy, serv- 
ing to keep the surface soils of the 
middle and lower elevations pretty 
dry. The whole state is still in need 
of rain, though the higher northern 
portions had showers during the last 
week. The range is only fair in the 
north, and mostly poor in the south. 
As the season is not far advanced, 
livestock are still in fair to good con- 
dition. 

(Continued on page 42) 





A section of the.1937 California Wool Show. 


RICE levels recorded at the Seven- 
teenth Annual California Ram Sale 
(Sacramento, May 27-28, 1937) were 
slightly lower than those of the same 
event in 1936. This year 1608 rams 
were auctioned at an average price of 
$39.58; last year the average on 1671 
rams was $42.77. 


Averages for the sale by breeds are 
given, with the 1936 figures, in the 
table. 


Expressions of opinions on the rea- 
sons for lower ram values at the Cali- 
fornia sale, in the face of current lamb 
and wool prices, were along the fol- 
lowing lines: First, northern California, 
which has 60 per cent of the sheep pop- 
ulation of the state, has had a severe 
winter with large lamb losses and spring 
feed conditions have been poor and 
costs high. So sheepmen from that 
section were naturally a little cautious 
in their ram purchases. Also, a num- 
ber of sheepmen have established pure- 
bred flocks of their own to supply 
their requirements in breeding stock. 
Then, too, the operation of the Soil 
Conservation Act is held to be having 
an adverse effect on the sheep industry 
through the resulting decrease in grain 
acreage. On this point, Secretary Wing 
said (California Wool Grower, June 1, 
1937): 


It cannot be over-emphasized that the 
effect of the Soil Conservation Act in 
limiting valley grazing areas in California 
for the production of early market fat 
lambs was shown by the absence of a num- 
ber of faces at the ram sale this year. Gov- 
ernment checks to grain men of a $1 per 
acre are more than the sheep industry can 
afford to pay for spring feed. 


The chief factor in the decline in 
demand for white-faced stock this year 
was thought to be the high cost of 
feed, which makes it appear better 
business to buy replacements from 
neighboring states than to produce 
them. 

The top of the sale was a Hamp- 
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and 


Wool Show 


shire ram selected from a pen of three 
consigned by J. C. Finlay of Davis 
and purchased by Lyman L. Phillips 
of Dixon at $305. A close second to 
this sale was that of another Hamp- 
shire from the Finlay flock which W. 
P. Hubbard of Junction City, Oregon, 
took at $300. Other high selling Hamp- 


J. C. Finlay (left) of Davis, California, holding the Hamp- 
shire ram which he sold at $300 to Walter P. Hubbard of Junc- 


tion City, Oregon. 


This ram was topped in the sale by another 


Hampshire ram consigned by Mr. Finlay which Lyman L. 


Phillips bid to $305. 
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Average Prices by Breeds In the California Ram Sales 


for 1936 and 1937 
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BREED 
Hampshires 


1936 
Ave. Price 


$44.60 


No. Ave. Price No. 
938 $42.30 921 





Suffolks — 


ee 42.72 175 48.00 





Suffolk Crossbreds 


124 37.11 138 40.71 





Rambouillets 


94 30.50 118 33.94 





84 35.56 94 40.00 





Corriedales 
Romeldales 


48 FADS 123 39.95 





Southdowns 


24 30.02 25 45.00 





Romneys 


12 31.54 12 38.40 





12 32.66 28 





Shropshires 


18.40 





Dorsets 
Romney-Rambouillet Crossbreds 
Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbreds 


18.60 15 
18.00 





shires were two rams consigned by 
Malcolm Moncreiffe (Big Horn, Wyo- 
ming), one of which went to the Nunes 
Investment Company of San Francis- 
co at $225 and the other to the Uni- 
versity of California at $160. Frank 
Brown & Sons, Carlton, Oregon, sold 
a Hampshire ram to H. G. Stevenson, 
Jr., of Winters at $185, and a Straloch 
Farm ram was taken by the Brownell 
Ranch of Woodland at $150. 

In Suffolks $200 was paid by A. W. 
Raglan of Yorkville and $122.50 by 
Marian J. Moore of Winters for rams 
consigned by T. L. Patrick of Ilderton, 
Ontario, Canada. Howard Vaughn of 
Dixon also sold a Suffolk to Wm. 
Clark of Petrolia at $165. 

A Moncreiffe Corriedale was bid 
up to $150 by J. D. Harper of Dixon 
and Wm. Briggs sold a Rambouillet 
to Carl Lewis, Bakersfield, at $160 
and one of F. N. Bullard’s rams of 
the same breed went to Chas. A. 
Kimble, Hanford, at $110. The top 
in Romneys was $125 paid for a Uni- 
versity of California entry by the 
Brownell Ranch. 

There were 110 ewes sold in the sale 
at an average of $23. 

The auctioneer of the sale was Col. 
A. W. Thompson. 


California Wool Show 


The interesting feature about the 
wool show that is held in conjunc- 
tion with the California Ram Sale 
each year is that a report covering the 
grade, grease weight, shrink, clean 
Weight, Boston clean value a pound, 
tanch value a pound, and total ranch 
Value, is given on every fleece entered. 
In this year’s show such reports were 
given on 293 fleeces, 163 of which were 
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The distribution of other high 
awards is given below, also the winners 
of the first three places in the divisions 
for market grades and breed classes. 


California Sweepstakes 


Best Fine Wool Fleece in California. Paci- 
fic Wool Growers Trophy. Claude Moore, 
Mendocino Co. ; 

Best Medium Wool Fleece in California. 
Pacific Wool Growers Trophy. Jean Bour- 
dieu, Fresno Co. 
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Miss Lucile Raglan (left) and the $200 Suffolk ram which her father, 


A. W. Raglan of Yorkville, California, purchased from T. L. Patrick (center) 


of Ilderton, Ontario, Canada, at the California Ram Sale. 


On the right, Miss 


Marian J. Moore, purebred Suffolk breeder of Winters, California, holding 
her $122.50 purchase from Mr. Patrick. 


entered by members of the 4-H clubs 
and Future Farmers of the state. 

Chief competition in the general 
show came in the division for market 
grades of wool. Here as many as ten 
awards were made in most of the 
classes and it was considered that an 
exhibitor had done well if he made the 
tenth place. There were very few en- 
tries in Division II, that for fleeces 
from registered sheep. 

The coveted award of the show, the 
Palace Hotel Trophy, was won by 
Claude Moore, Longvale, California, 
on a fleece of fine wool (64’s quality), 
shrinking 57 per cent. A half-blood 
fleece (58’s-60’s), shrinking 54 per 
cent~was selected as the reserve cham- 
pion fleece of the show. It was shown 
by Jean Bourdieu. 


Specials 


Best California Range Ram Fleece. San 
Francisco Wool Trade Assn. Trophy. G. F. 
Elliott, Alameda Co. 

Best Group of Three Fleeces from Single 
County. E. C. Denigan Trophy. C. C. 
Wackman, Sacramento Co. 

Heaviest Estimated Clean Weight of 
Fleece, California Grown. Adams & Leland, 
Boston, Trophy. Glen Manor, Colusa Co. 
(4-H Club). 

Best Fleece of the Show. Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, $1500 solid silver trophy. 
Claude Moore, Mendocino Co. 

Most Valuable Fleece from Manufactur- 
ers’ Viewpoint. National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers Trophy. Jean Bourdieu, 
Fresno Co, 

Best Ewe Fleece from Flock of 1,000 or 
More Range Ewes. Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Trophy. C. C. Wackman, Sacra- 
mento Co, 

Best Group of Three Fleeces from Any 
One Contributor, Northern Counties. Cali- 
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fornia Wool Growers Assn. Trophy. Mar- 
ion Nobles, Mendocino Co. 


Market Grades of Wool 


Except as otherwise indicated, exhibitors 
reside in California. 

Fine Combing (64’s to 80’s)—35 fleeces 
shown: 1 and 2, Claude Moore; 3, I. A. 
Burrows & Son. 

Half Blood (58’s-60’s) — 19 fleeces 
shown: 1, Jean Bourdieu; 2, Pedro Erro & 
Son; 3, G. F. Elliott. 

Three-eighths Blood (56’s) — 18 fleeces 
shown: 1 and 3, I. A. Burrows & Son; 2, 
Prosper W. Olivera. 

Quarter Blood (48’s-50’s)—12 fleeces 
shown: 1 and 2, C. C. Wackman; 3, Vail 
Company. 

Best six to eight months’ fleece shown in 
above classes, regardless of grade: 1, Pat- 
terson Ranch Co.; 2, W. E. Barrington; 3, 
Carl Kirch. Heaviest clean weight of fleece 
in above classes: 1, James Nelson (Nevada) ; 
2 and 3, C. C. Wackman. 

Best display of fleeces from any county 
in California: Contra Costa County, 12 
fleeces shown from a sheep population of 
33,100. 

Best range ram fleece: 1, G. F. Elliott; 
2, John V. Withers (Paisley, Oregon); 3, 
C. C. Wackman. 

Best group of three or more entries from 
a single exhibitor: Northern Coast Coun- 
ties, 1, T. F. Baxter, Jr.; Middle Counties, 
1, C. C. Wackman; 2, Patterson Ranch 
Co.; 3, Cheney & Manor. 


Fleeces from Registered Sheep 


American or Delaine Merino: 1, Marion 
Nobles; 2, Carrol Ornbaum; 3, F. M. Led- 
ford. 

Rambouillet: 1 and 2, F. N. Bullard. 

Corriedale: 1, 2, and 3, Crane Bros. 

Romeldale: 1 and 2, A. T. Spencer & 
Sons. 

Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford, Dorset 
and Southdown fleeces (one class): 1 and 
2, Straloch Farm; 3, Howard Vaughn. 





Sheep Importations 


WO Suffolk rams, twelve Suffolk 

ewes, and one Hampshire ram 
were recently imported from England 
by Mr. Dave Waddell of Amity, Ore- 
gon. Until April 27, British ports had 
been closed for several months due to 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in that country. On that date, how- 
ever, American restrictions were re- 
moved, and importations will be per- 
mitted unless or until another out- 
break requires quarantining by the 
United States. 


The picture shown above of Cudahy’s 
Puritan Dressed Lamb carcass was re- 
ceived too late for inclusion in the dis- 
play of fancy grades of lamb merchan- 
dised under packers’ special brands in 
the June Wool Grower (page 13). 


The Cudahy Packing Company also 
sells selected cuts of lamb, cellophane 
wrapped, in special retailers’ packages. 
The carcass shown above is not covered 
with the usual knitted bag or cello- 
phane wrapping. 








The Waddell importations were se- 
lected by Mr. Godfrey Priddy, man- 
ager of Glenwood Farm at Portland, 
Oregon. the 
heaviest prize winner at the recent In- 
ternational Show at Chicago. 


Glenwood Farm was 


Mr. Luke Pasco, representative of 
other American sheep breeders, also 
had several small lots of imported Suf- 
folks, Hampshires and Southdowns on 
the same ship. These are for breed- 
ers in the eastern states. 
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Stockmen Discuss 
Argentine Convention 


With President 


FFICIALS of sheep and cattle. 

men’s organization presented the 
reasons for their opposition to the 
Argentine Sanitary Convention to 
President Roosevelt at an informal bar. 
becue at the ranch of Elliott Roose- 
velt, Fort Worth, Texas, on May 13, 
following the conclusion of the Presi- 
dent’s fishing in Gulf waters. 

While no definite statement or prom- 
ise was made by the President as to 
his future position in this connection, 
he said that action would be based on 
definitely determined facts and asked 
that a brief be submitted by the stock- 
men for his further consideration of 
the matter. 


Among those present at the confer- 
ence with President Roosevelt were: 
C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas, Vice 
President of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association; Roy Hudspeth, Son- 
ora, Texas, President of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association; 
Albert Mitchell and F. E. Mollin, 
President and Secretary, respectively, 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association; R. J. Kinzer, Secretary 
of the American Hereford Association; 
L. J. Wardlaw, Chairman of the Live- 
stock Sanitary Commission of Texas; 
B. H. Heide, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition. 





Summer Meeting For 
Utah Wool Growers 


HE Utah Association has announe- 

ed its midsummer gathering fot 
July 19 at Cedar City, to be followed 
on the 20th by a meeting of the Utah 
Wool Marketing Association. Speakers 
for the two days include C. B. Der 
man, R. C. Pollock, C. J. Fawcett, 
S. M. Jorgensen and F. R. Marshall 
A feature of the second day will be the 
showing of the film “From Fleece t 
Fabric.” Also at that session a roun¢: 
table discussion of how the 1937 wod 
of the members of the marketing ass 
ciation is to be marketed. 
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ROM the standpoint of either interest shown or volume 

of business transacted, the May wool market will un- 
doubtedly stand at the bottom of the list in 1937. The 
market was unusually quiet during the early weeks, in 
spite of sellers, particularly order-buyers, dangling the bait 
of lower prices in front of manufacturers. The wools that 
they had to offer were mostly fleece wools, and to make 
them attractive 2 cents @ 3 cents a pound was cut from 
April quotations. Practically no territory wool was of- 
fered, as early contracted wools had been purchased at 
prices which for the most part would not permit their resale 
at prices comparable with those offered for fleeces. A few 
Texas wools were offered and sold, but where this hap- 
pened it was mostly because they had been purchased 
under the market, or the seller was protected on the future 
market. 


Foreign Wools 


Foreign wools came in in sharply diminished supply, 
and except where they had been already purchased by the 
mills they were held in bond. Figures show imports of 
around 110 million pounds of apparel wool during the first 
five months of 1937, of which around 80 million pounds 
has moved out of bond. These foreign wools still in dealers 
hands are held at strong prices with no disposition being 
shown on the part of the owners to shade prices materially 
from those that were quotable sixty days ago. Trading in 
the foreign markets has been rather quiet. In the last 
week some sales have been held in Australia, but the wool 
offered was largely cleanup wool, and accordingly the sales 
price variously quoted “‘steady to easy” carries no great 
significance. Of interest is the fact that in the last ten 
days approximately 85,000 pounds of Australian wool has 
been reshipped, presumably to London markets. 


More Action in Market at Close 


Toward the latter part of the month increased buyer 
interest was shown and fleeces were quickly marked up 
fully a cent a pound. As this is written, it may be said that 
more buyers are putting on their white coats, examining 
wool, getting a line on the shrinkages and the character of 
the wool, jotting down in their little black books the asking 
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prices of the dealers, and apparently laying the ground- 
work for rapid trading as soon as they are ready to enter 
the market. Undoubtedly they would have been in sooner 
but for the heavy purchase of foreign wools made early and 
the pre-shearing contracts, which continue to look cheap 
on account of the lightness of shrink and quality of 
the wool. 

On the other hand, sellers are checking their stocks 
to get out that wool which they can sell without putting 
the market up on themselves. In other words, examining 
that wool, and preparing to offer it, which they can turn at 
prices under their original estimated cost because of the 
attractiveness of the wool itself through lighter shrinkage 
and better staple. To us the trend is largely seasonal, as 
a check-back over the last thirty-six years reveals that 
the 1937 prices are following fairly closely the average 
yearly seasonal course. 


Consumption Continues High 


Of interest to every grower are the recent figures on 
consumption of wool released by the Department of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
According to the figures, during the month of April manu- 
facturers consumed the equivalent of 69,070,000 pounds of 
wool, figured on a greasy shorn basis. This brings the 
total consumed for the first four months of 1937 to 225,- 
025,000 pounds, which represents an increase of 9 per cent 
over the same period of 1936. Furthermore, if we would 
estimate, on the basis of recent months, the May consump- 
tion and add that to what has already been consumed, it 
shows that these mills have used the equivalent of prac- 
tically 67 per cent of the expected 1937 domestic clip, and 
the year is less than half gone. 

Further analyses of supplies show, and here no abso- 
lutely accurate figures are available and, accordingly, esti- 
mates must be used, that mills have had available around 
350,000,000 pounds of wool from which, should you deduct 
the estimated consumption of around 280,000,000 pounds, 
would mean that the time when they must actively enter 
the market again, at least temporarily, is not far distant. 
This is further borne out by the increasing interest shown 
that we just mentioned. 














Of interest also was the release during the month on the 
unfilled orders held by 138 manufacturers. Around the 
first of April these records showed a back-log of unfilled 
orders amounting to 58,170,000 yards of men’s wear cloth, 
12,473,000 yards of women’s wear cloth and 2,617,000 
linear yards of auto cloths, or a total of 73,260,000 yards. 
In the same period a year ago the back-log of unfilled orders 
was approximately 51,867,000 yards, so the back-log this 
year represented an increase of 41 per cent. In addition 
there was a back-log of knitting and weaving yarns of 
around 22,000,000 pounds, and stocks of only 3,000,000 
pounds. Of this back-log, around 7,000,000 yards of cloth 
was estimated as being on government orders, of which, we 
understand, more are to be given shortly. True, there is 
a little quietness in the piece-goods market at the present 
time, but studies of past markets reveal this to be largely 
seasonal. 


Dust Reported in Northwest 


As to the wool itself. As is usually the case, the early 
shorn wools are proving in general to be better than the 
later shorn wools from a shrinkage point of view. Dust 
storms reported in the Northwest are serving to make many 
of those wools heavy, according to the latest reports, and 
the fact that in some of those states feed conditions have 
not been overly favorable this winter due to the drought last 
year is not helping the staple. Wools from this section will 
do well to show any lighter shrinkage on the average than 
a year ago, and in some cases may run a little heavier, 
while wools from the southern and central parts of the 
territory states will probably finally average up a little less 
than those of a year ago. 


Little Country Trading Reported 


From all available reports, trading in the territory 
states continues at a minimum. Dealers are refusing to 
buy except where wool can be picked up at bargain prices. 
or prices that can be fully protected on the present market. 
The majority of growers, sensing the strength of their posi- 
tion, are refusing to attach any importance to the weak- 
ness of the spot market. The result is that a larger volume 
is moving directly to Boston to be handled as a consign- 
ment, as growers realize the natural advantage coming from 
having their wool stored along the Atlantic seaboard and 
where it will be available to mill buyers when they get 
ready again to enter the market with strong prices. 

Shearing, according to reports from the territory states, 
is now either in full swing or it is rapidly drawing to a 
close. In contrast, in the fleece wool states wet weather had 
caused postponement originally, and now the desire of flock 
owners to get into the field has put it off a little longer. 


Territory Market 


Because of the conditions mentioned earlier, quota- 
tions on the present market on territory wools must be 
largely nominal. The asking prices of dealers for fine 
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wool in original bags of average to good staple length 
ranged from 95 cents to 97 cents, with no disposition to 
recede from these quotations on any volume of wool. (Op 
a few odd lots, and on territory wools of short length, some 
sales have been made from 90 cents to 92 cents, with eight. 
months’ Texas and California available in small lots around 
90 cents. There has been a small amount of graded ter. 
ritory three-eighths combing wool sold from 87 cents to 
90 cents, but this wool might be a little on the fine side. 
There have been one or two sales of twelve-months’ Texas 
wools around 92 cents, but it was reported that the seller 
had protected himself on the Future Market. 











Fleece Wools 






In the fleece wools, where the bulk of transactions 
have occurred, early May quotations showed Ohio and 
Michigan country packed three-eighths and quarter-blood 
at around 39 cents and 40 cents, with bright Missouris 
within the same price range. The recent strength to the 
fleece market, however, has lifted these values. Forty-two 
cents and 43 cents have been paid for graded three-eighths 
Ohio at Boston. Bright Missouris have brought 40 cents 
to 41 cents, Iowa wools around 37 cents, medium Dakota 
semi-bright wools at 35 cents. To the grower, this had 
meant prices of from 30 cents to 35 cents, but with only 
a small amount bringing the latter price, while sales of fine 
wools from that section have resulted largely in the grower 
receiving from 26 to 28 cents. Even considering this add- 
ed strength, there is no question but that these fleece 
wools are out of line with the nominal quotations on terri- 
tory wools and, accordingly, further strength here will have 
to develop before territories can rise above their present 
levels. 


















Growers Should be Congratulated 






We feel growers throughout the country should be 
congratulated on the firm stand they have taken in refus- 
ing, for the most part, to accept the lower bids offered. 
Had growers, particularly in the territory states, shown 
any disposition to weaken, undoubtedly we would be faced 
with a sharply lower market than that which existed. As 
it is, we feel that if growers will continue to hold back, 
within a short time the wool market will follow the upward 
trend of other commodities, as practically all factors reflect 
strength to the market. 












The National Wool Marketing Corporation is stil 
prepared to make liberal advances to the growers, and we 
feel that as growers get behind this movement, which per 
mits an orderly marketing of this wool in line with mil 
demands, we can be instrumental in not only stabilizing but 
in materially strengthening the market. Wool today should 
be worth as much as it was during the late winter months, 
and the National is refusing to consider the sale of tht 
consigned wools at this time, except in cases where growels 
demand the immediate sale of their clip. 
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Do You Want to Get 


MORE MONEY 





By J. Frank Dings, Chief Appraiser, 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 


[’ IS probably safe to say that growers have it in their 
own hands to increase the value of their wool, regardless 
of the market, by two to three cents a pound, simply by 
seeing to it that their wool is properly sheared, tied, and 
sacked. 

If you have a minute now, suppose we open up some 
sacks of wool such as you will find in the warehouse of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation in Boston, and com- 
ment on what we find. Before we do, however, regardless 
of what we find I will say that conditions today are con- 
siderably better than they were even five years ago. Growers 
as a whole are doing a much better job in putting up their 
wool. 

Here’s a sack that looks rather heavy, and there’s a 
musty smell coming from it. Notice some of the fleeces 
are a dark brown? Now, the reason here is simply that 
this wool was sheared when the wool was still damp. It’s 
entirely possible that the shearing crew went out and 
handled the tops of the sheeps’ backs, found them to be dry 
in the morning and decided that they were ready for shear- 
ing. But the chances are they didn’t look at the bellies, 
which were still damp from the dew on the grass, with the 
result that they were sheared and packed damp. When 
the buyer handles these fleeces, he is probably either going 
to pass them up or else discriminate against them as far as 
price is concerned. In other words, the cardinal rule is 
that the fleece should always be dry before it is sheared. 

There are some other fleeces over here in this pile that 
we might look at. Notice the chaff and corral dirt that’s 
in the wool. Here’s a case where a man didn’t follow out 
tule number 2, and that is, be sure that you shear on a 
clean, dry surface. You will find that a good smooth board 
floor makes an ideal place—or even on burlap—but it must 
be clean. 

Handle this fleece here. Notice those little short pieces 
of wool only about one-quarter to a half inch long? They 
are second cuts. This shearer probably had in the back of 
his mind when he was through he was going to have the 
sheep look real smooth, and forgot about the wool. Now, 
when that wool goes through the combing plant there is 
going to be quite a weight of noils, so, I am afraid if a 
buyer finds many of these short wools he is-going to ask 
us to take off two cents a pound. It’s a pretty good idea 
to remind your shearers that the wool can’t run away and 


Out of Your Wool? 
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if they don’t get it this year they can get it next year. If 
you do that it will improve the value of your wool. 

Notice these black hairs in the fleeces? I'll tell you 
what that comes from. This shearer was shearing some 
sheep of black faces and shanks, and after he got through 
he rolled the black fibers right in the middle of the -fleece. 
Now they are hopelessly commingled, and the buyer that 
closely examines that fleece knows that he will have to put 
it in the dark cloth. Accordingly, it isn’t worth so much as 
wool without the black fibers. The loss he is going to have 
to take would have been omitted if he had simply packed 
the black wool separately, and that doesn’t make any 
difference if we talk about a whole fleece or a few head 
and shank fibers. 

Do you want to see the effect of tags on wool? Look 
at these fleeces here. This grower didn’t tag his sheep; 
he has left some heavy, damp green tags inside. They are 
simply drawing moisture; you see the wool is moldy and 
discolored, and again they are going to cut down on the 
value of this wool. The thing to do is always to tag the 
sheep, but then pack the tags separately; don’t clip them 
off and throw them inside of some fleece. You will find 
some growers who do that. 

A lot has been said and written about using paper 
twine, but not everyone has heard about it yet. Probably 
this grower didn’t mean to use binder twine, but he did 
use it, and that’s going to mean that this wool will not meet 
favor with the buyers because in the processing you will 
see sisal fibers clinging to the wool, and they will stay there 
right through scouring and combing. Actually, what will 
happen is that a girl will have to pick them out after the 




















Black fleeces packed in with white. 


cloth is made. Is there any wonder, accordingly, that they 
discriminate against wool that is not tied with paper twine? 

I wonder what makes that fleece look so dirty and 
dingy. It’s not very attractive, is it? Well, here’s the 
reason. This shearer tied it with the weather side out. 
Let’s open it up and tie it the other way. Notice the dif- 
ference? Always insist that your shearers roll the fleece 
with the flesh side out. It will then present a much 
brighter and more attractive appearance. The best way is to 
fold the fleece in from the sides and then roll it from the 
tail to the neck. This will bring the shoulder and sides, 
the best part of the fleece, to the outside. You will notice 
in those piles of graded wool we have made up here, that 
our pile-maker has put the bright fleeces with the flesh side 
on the outside; that makes the pile more attractive to the 
buyer. You want to do the same thing with your individual 
fleeces. 
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This isn’t a very clear picture, but it gives an idea of the 
labor involved in picking sisal out of cloth. 





Then here’s some wool on which the grower evidently 
used some tar or common house paint to brand his sheep, 
By the size of the brand, evidently, he thought he was 
branding cattle. Now it is necessary, of course, to brand 
your sheep, but you want to remember that all that brand- 
ing paint has to be removed before the wool can be manv- 
factured. So, make a small mark and use a branding fluid 
that does not carry an excessive quantity of insoluble 
substance. 













Now, we could spend quite a little time going through 
this wool, but I am not going to repeat all the rules, you 
know them. But I do want to go over this one thought 
again, and that is, if you will just observe the well-known 
rules of putting up your wool properly and think of your 
wool from the standpoint of the buyer, that is, how it is 
going to appear to him, he’ll pay you more for your wool. 

















Who Paid The Most 
For Marketing His Wool? 


T had been one of those hot May days, and the three 
men had been wrestling 300-pound bags of wool from the 
trucks into waiting freight cars since early morn. Each had 
helped the other load his year’s wool clip, and now with 
bottles of cold beer they were washing down the heavy 
dust that had hung around the cars all day. 
Their names—it doesn’t matter. We will call them 
John, Joe and Harry. It was John who spoke first. 


“Well, my wool’s gone—sold—and the money’s in the 
bank. You fellows may get more for your wool, but where 
I will come out ahead is that it didn’t cost me anything but 
a little gas to market my wool. That’s why I always sell 
my wool right here at home. There’s no freight, no com- 
mission, no warehousing, or any of these other expenses 
that are tacked on to your wool.” 

“Maybe you are right,” spoke up Joe, “ but it won’t 
cost me much. I am shipping my wool down to D———- 
where there is a big warehouse. They are going to store my 











wool, and then sell it a little later. All my expenses will be 
the freight from here to there, and that is only 150 miles. 
The warehousing won’t cost much. They give me a couple 
of months’ free storage, and the commission charge won't 
run over a cent to a cent and a half a pound unless I want 
them to grade it out. 

“Here’s where I will be ahead of you, John. If you 
have gone back and checked over this wool market you 
would find that eight years out of nine the market is the 
lowest at shearing season. - I figure the market will be 
enough better in the fall to pay all the costs of selling the 
wool and show a little profit. I figure this wool market 
is just like our lamb market would be if we would all load 
our lambs and ship them out to Denver the same day, 0 
even the same week. There are too many of you fellows 
who sell in the spring, and you just break the market. My 
thought is we ought to try to distribute the wool over the 
entire year. 

“Maybe I am wrong, but I don’t think, in any case, it 
is going to cost me as much as it does Harry, here. You 
know he is shipping his wool clear to Boston to the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. That is that co-op concefl. 
He is going to have to pay the freight to Boston, coi 
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mission, and possibly some other charges. It is going to 
cost him more than either of us to get his wool marketed. 
Isn't that right, Harry?” 

“Well,” Harry spoke up, “let’s have another bottle of 
beer, then get me a piece of paper. I will show you fellows 
jn black and white that it isn’t going to cost as much to 
market my wool as it is costing either one of you.” 

The bottles of beer were brought, and Harry started 
figuring. 

“Now, let’s see. The first expense is freight. That 
wool has to move from our town to the East. Records show 
that 95 per cent of the woolen and worsted mills in this 
country are on the Atlantic seaboard. Whether I pay 
the freight, or whether the dealer who bought the wool 
pays the freight, or whether the mill buyer that you hope 
will come out and buy your wool, Joe, pays the freight, it 
comes out of the wool. You will agree that any buyer who 
bids on your wool out here is going to consider this freight 
when he buys the wool. He is not going to pay the same 
price for our wool here that he can buy wool for in Boston, 
if he has to pay freight on top of it. It is just a question 
whether it comes directly out of my pocket or indirectly 
out of yours, it all amounts to the same thing. Don’t you 
agree?” 

“Yes, I guess you are right,”’ chorused the other two. 

“Now, let’s look at another expense. You said you are 
going to have to pay a warehousing charge, Joe, but that 
they are giving you 60 days’ free storage. Well, I am going 
to pay for warehousing too, at the same rate they are charg- 
ing you, but I am getting four months’ free storage, so 
my wool is going to actually cost less than yours. John, 
you figure you are not paying storage at all. You sold 
your wool to a dealer. He ships that wool to Boston and 
is going to put it in storage, isn’t he? He is going to store 
it there for four or five months. Now, all those fellows 
back there rent their warehouses, or else they store the wool 
in public warehouses, so that dealer is going to pay the 
storage. Don’t you suppose he figured that out when he 
made his bid? You would, and Joe here, would do it. In 
other words, that storage is charged against all wool that 
doesn’t move directly from this point here right to the mill. 
So, I guess we are even there, but I have a little advantage 
because I am getting four months’ free storage. 

“Now I am going to get an advance on my wool, 
and I have to pay interest on that advance. What about 
these other fellows? This dealer that bought your wool, 
John, had to borrow that money from the bank. He has to 
pay interest, so he considers the interest when he makes 
the bid. Joe, if you get an advance, you will have to pay 
Interest on that money too. I know my money is coming 
to me at actual cost, so that is another expense that you 
fellows aren’t a bit better off on than I am. 

_ “When the wool is sold to the mills, there is a sales 
discount, that is, if the mills pay within ten days from the 
time they take the wool, their bill is discounted 1 per cent. 
That is going to happen when my wool is sold: It is going 
to happen when the dealer sells your wool, John, and it is 
ging to happen to you, Joe, when your wool is finally sold. 


. have to send a man out here. 
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Again, it is going to be just a question of whether we pay 
it directly or indirectly. So, again we are even. 

“You brought up about my having to pay commission. 
I am going to pay a commission of 2 cents a pound. Of 
course, John, you didn’t have to pay any commission, but 
I figure that is cheaper than what you really had to pay.” 

“What do you mean by that, Harry?” broke in John. 

“Tt cost the dealer something when Jim Smith came out 
to buy your wool. They give a commission for buying 
wool, which, I understand, is about 14 cent a pound, or 
a guaranty that amounts to about the same thing. The 
dealer considered that when he bid on your wool. Now 
you remember Smith brought a fellow out from Boston to 
look at your wool. That cost something. There is his 
salary, and his expenses. It is safe to say that it costs the 
dealer another 34 cents a pound at least for all of these 
head buyers they have out on the road, when you take 
into account their salary and expenses. 

“Sometimes this wool makes money, and sometimes 
it doesn’t, and those big houses in Boston have an over- 
head. They are in the business, just as you and I are, 
to make money. They try to make a profit on every pound 
of wool—let’s not make it too strong—say 1 cent a pound 
for speculative margin, and to take care of part of their 
overhead. Now, when you compare my 2-cent commission 
and all the rest of my expenses with what dealers must 
charge up against the wool they buy, you will find, John, 
that you had to pay more on your wool in marketing costs 
than I did. On the average it figures better than 6 cents a 
pound here in the territory states, and then you have to take 
into consideration that you are selling your wool at the 
low point in the wool market.” 

“By golly; I guess you are right,” said John. “The 
trouble is I never sat down and figured it on paper before. 
The drinks are on me. Let’s have another bottle.” 

“But you are not proving to me that it costs less to 
market your wool than it does mine,” said Joe, “though I 
can see you are getting it down a cent or more less than 
John here.” 

“All right! I will check up with you. You are going 
to pay a commission, you say, of around 1 cent to 1% 
cents as against my 2 cents. Who are you going to sell 
that wool to? If that wool down there is sold to a dealer, 
then you have to add in, in addition to that cent, the same 
dealer costs of sending their buyers out here, and the same 
speculative margin that you would if you sold the wool to 
them right here at the loading point, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Joe, “but I am going to try to sell my 
wool direct to the mills.” 

“All right! ‘Suppose you do. The mills are going to 
That is going to cost them 
more than it would cost them in Boston. Don’t you think 
they are going to consider that? They won’t pay more for 
wool here than they will there. If it costs them more to buy 
out here they will pay you less. I have heard it on mighty 
good authority that the mills are frank to say that they 
will pay 1 cent a pound more for wool that they can inspect 
and handle in Boston than they will for wool that they have 
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to buy sight unseen, or that they have to come out here to 
see. You add that 1 cent to the commission you are going 
to pay, and to the margin that the mill is going to take off 
because they have to send a man out here, and you will 
find your costs higher than mine. 

“But that is not all. Here’s something else. When I 
ship to the National my wool is stored in their big Neponset 
warehouse, which is right down near the ocean, and you 
know as well as I do that wool picks up moisture. Last year 
my wool picked up enough weight so that it amounted to 14 
cent a pound on all the wool I shipped. You know, when 
you ship to the National, and they are one of the few 
houses that do, you get the actual Boston weight of the wool. 
Now, you will agree I should allow for that in figuring the 
cost of marketing. 

“Here is something else. You know that the National is 
our own firm. They have made a profit in the last five 
years of around a million dollars that is all credited to the 
account of our local associations, and we fellows own these 
local associations. That amounts to just a little less than 
14 cent a pound on every pound I have shipped in. If I 
will deduct that, in addition to my gain in weight, that 
means that it cost me under 4 cents a pound to market my 
wool. That is considerably less than if I had sold it to the 
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dealer, and it is still less than you are going to have to pay 
Joe, because I will venture the opinion that you will fing 
your wool stored out here doesn’t gain in weight. 


“Besides, I have my wool in there where the buyers 
are, where they can look at it, and I will get more competi- 
tion on my wool. I will have it sold by fellows who know 
what the values of wool are, know the shrink and the 
grade, and who are daily in touch with the market. 


“Furthermore, those fellows will sell the wool, probably 
during the fall and winter months when it is usually the 
best market. They did that in 1935 and you know how 
much better off I was, and they did it in 1936, and I will 
bet that they are going to do it again this year. So, I say 
right now, and I have given you fellows the figures to prove 
it, you get the best of sales at the least cost when you 
market your wool cooperatively through the National. 


“One other thing. There is another reason why | 
consign my wool to them, and that is they are practically 
the only house that doesn’t buy wool. They only handle 
wool on consignments, so my wool isn’t mixed with their 
wool.” 

“You win,” chorused the other two. 
on us.” 


“The drinks are 
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Market Review 


(Week Ended June 4) 


HE broadening of interest on the 
part of buyers was shown in the 
Boston wool market during the past 
week. Actual buying, however, con- 
tinued to be rather restricted, especial- 
ly on fine and one-half blood wools. 
Prices were somewhat irregular on the 
fine domestic wools, but prices on medi- 
um wools showed a firming tendency 
on a very moderate pick-up in demand. 
Prices tended to strengthen on medi- 
um fleece wools. Orders were fairly 
numerous on country-packed Ohio and 
Michigan wools in lots containing 
combing and clothing lengths, three- 
eighths and quarter blood grades to- 
gether, at prices around 40 cents in the 
grease, delivered east. Most lots of 
this description offered at 40 cents 
were taken out of the market early in 
the week. Recent asking prices were 
mostly 41 cents or slightly above, but 
only a few buyers were reported to be 
taking wools at the higher quotations. 
A few lots of graded medium Ohio 
wools were sold on the Boston market 
at 42-43 cents in the grease for comb- 


ing three-eighths blood. A little graded 
quarter blood Ohio wool was sold at 
41 cents in the grease, but most houses 
wanted at least 42 cents late in the 
week. Other graded fleece wools were 
quiet, and quotations largely nominal. 

Buyers gave western-grown wools 
an increasing amount of attention. 
Efforts were directed mostly to -ascer- 
taining the character and quantities of 
the new wools offered, and the prices 
at which they were held. Moderate 
quantities of a few wools were taken 
whenever buyers had urgent immediate 
needs to cover, or when they found 
occasional small lots offered at prices 
under the general prevailing quota- 
tions. Good French combing length 
fine territory wools and good iwelve- 
months’ Texas wools in original bags 
were held mostly at 95-97 cents, scoured 
basis, or above, although small lots 
were reported available occasionally at 
90-93 cents, scoured basis. Graded 
combing three-eighths blood territory 
wools were sold by a few houses at 
mostly 87-90 cents, scoured basis. Most 
other lines of graded territory wools 
were quiet, except for an occasional 
call for sample bags, and quotations 
were steady to firmer, although largely 
nominal. 


Inquiries were received on Austral- 
ian and Montevideo wools. Few sales, 
however, were reported. Quotations 
were steady to firm. 

Bureau’ of Agricultural Economics 





New Warehouse For 


Texas Concern 


HE Schreiner Wool and Mohair 

Commission Company of Kerr- 
ville, Texas, is to abandon its 43-year- 
old stone warehouse on September |, 
for a structure that will be the “last 
word” in modern design and structure. 
The new building will have a capacity 
of two million pounds and will make 
use of a new kind of insulation in the 
ceiling to reduce shrinkage of the wools 
stored there. 

The late Captain Charles Schreiner, 
who founded the business of Schreiner 
Company, began operations in the old 
building in the days when it took two 
months to bring the wool from the 
ranch to the warehouse and when it 
seemed best to hide his money unde' 
the floor of the store at night, accord: 
ing to the legends that have grow! 
up around the old building and is 
early owner. 
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A Range Man’s Show 


SECOND annual sheep and wool 

show for range and commercial 
sheepmen was held in conjunction with 
the Solano County Fair at Dixon, 
California, May 15-16. 

While there are innumerable fairs 
and shows, large and small, over the 
country every year, competition in 
them is limited largely to producers of 
stock of high breeding and special fit- 
ting. Recognition of the value of such 
shows in the improvement of the vari- 
ous breeds of sheep is given, but there 
is also a need for, and a similar value 
to be obtained from, competition be- 
tween commercial sheep operators. 
And such competition was offered in 
the Solano County Fair and Stock 
Show. It was open to sheepmen of 
that county and sufficient prize money, 
a tidy sum of $3500, was listed to 
bring out a large representation in each 
of the three divisions of the stock 
show: (1) Fat Lambs; (2) Stud Rams; 
(3) Range Rams. 


Over 200 fat lambs competed in pens 
of five for the money allotted to that 
division. There were six groups, in five 
of which six awards ranging from $75 
to $20 were made. In the fifth group, 
that for lambs sired by Southdown 
rams, only the first three awards of 
$75, $60 and $50 were made. A $100 
championship award was also offered 
for the best pen of five lambs of any 
breed and won by Howard Vaughn of 
Dixon on his pen of lambs born be- 
tween February 13 and 18, sired by a 
Southdown ram and out of crossbred 
Hampshire ewes. The lambs were un- 
shorn and weighed a total of 366 
pounds, In addition to their mother’s 
milk, they had been fed oats and peas. 


The awards in the fat lamb division 
were as follows: 


Pen of Five Lambs Sired by Hamp- 
shire Rams: 1, J. J. Scally, Suisun; 2, 
p Oscar Olsen, Bird’s Landing; 3, Wm. Daw- 
son, Dixon; 4, R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing; 
), J. M. Robinson, Rio Vista; 6, J. W. 
Jones, Dixon. 


Pen of Five Lambs Sired by Suffolk 
Crossbred Rams: 1, E. M. Brown, Dixon; 
2, F. S. Sparling, Dixon; 3, Elwood Peters, 
Dixon; 4, Wm. R. Anderson, Bird’s Land- 
ing; 5, Carl Schmeiser, Dixon; 6, James 
Palmer, Dixon. 


Pen of Five Lambs Sired by Suffolk 
Rams: 1, Vaughn & Brown, Dixon; 2, 
Otto Eggert, Dixon; 3, A. D. Dally, Dixon; 
4, R. S. Currey; 5, C. B. Phillips, Dixon; 6, 
J. M. Robinson, Rio Vista. 


Pen of Five Lambs Sired by Corrie- 
dale Rams:1, Anderson Bros., Bird’s 
Landing; 2, Ted Downey, Rio Vista; 3, W. 
R. Anderson, Bird’s Landing; 4, Brownell 
Ranch, Suisun; 5, George Reddick, Dixon; 
6, James Palmer, Dixon. 


Pen of Five Lambs Sired by Shrop- 
shire Rams: 1, Anderson Bros., Bird’s 
Landing; 2, C. B. Brann, Rio Vista; 3, 
George Reddick, Dixon; 4, W. A. Porter, 
Dixon; 5, Ted Downey, Rio Vista; 6, J. M. 
Robinson, Sio Vista. 

Pen of Five Lambs Sired by South- 
down Rams: 1, Howard Vaughn; 2, 
Brownell Ranch, Suisun; 3, Phil Grieve, 
Dixon. 

_All of the lambs shown in the fat 
lamb division were sold on the first 
day of the show, to prevent the inclu- 
sion of purebred lambs. The manage- 
ment of the show guaranteed a price 
at least one cent above the regular 
market price that day. 


The range rams were shown in pens 
of five and competed for four awards 
($60 to $20) in each class. First 
places were made as follows: Suffolks, 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon; Hampshires, 
Alex Johnson, Dixon; Corriedales, 
Mrs. L. J. Frost, Dixon; Rambouillets, 
Wm. Briggs, Dixon; and Suffolk- 
Crossbreds, Howard Vaughn. 

In the division for stud rams, where 
four awards, grading from $30 down 
to $10, were offered, the winners of 
first places were as follows: Hamp- 
shire, J. D. Harper, Dixon; Suffolk, 
C. B. Phillips, Dixon; Rambouillet, 
Wm. Briggs, Dixon; Corriedale, R. C. 
Hoyt, Bird’s Landing. 

In pens of three purebred ram 
lambs, first prize money ($50) was 
won by Alex F. Johnson of Dixon for 
Hampshires; Howard Vaughn of 
Dixon for Suffolks; R. C. Hoyt of 
Bird’s Landing for Corriedales; and 
the Bloom Estate at Dixon for Shrop- 
shires. In a special class for Suffolk 
cross or grade ram lambs, A. D. Dally 
took first place; Howard Vaughn, 
second; C. B. Phillips, third; and F. 
Sparling, fourth, all exhibitors being 
from Dixon. 

A total of $350 was divided among 
the exhibitors in the wool show of the 
Solano County Fair, in two general 


divisions, market grades and breeds. 
The outstanding classes in the show 
were those for half-blood combing and 
Corriedale fleeces. 

R, C. Hoyt of Bird’s Landing had 
the grand champion fleece of the show, 
the champion in the market classes 
and the champion in the purebred 
class. The latter was a Corriedale 
fleece and that of the market classes 
a half-blood combing. 

Prizes for fleeces of highest esti- 
mated value went to Wm. Briggs of 
Dixon on a 12-months’ fleece and to 
Robert Jickling of Elmira on an 8- 
months’ fleece. 

Prof. J. F. Wilson of the Univer- 
sity Farm at Davis, California, was 
the judge of the wool show. 





Airplanes for Coyotes 


To The Wool Grower: 

AM writing you for the purpose of 

endeavoring to present a fair picture 
of how the coyote menace is being 
fought since the Biological Survey has 
taken charge of the work. 

I am located six miles from the 
Canadian line, approximately half 
way across the state, and have been in 
my present location for 36 years. Coy- 
otes have always bothered us to some 
extent, but since the bounty was taken 
off and the Biological Survey has 
handled things, the pests have in- 
creased to such an extent that a sheep 
is no longer safe for even a moment 
out of sight of the herder. 

I have had many promises from 
official sources that government hunt- 
ers would be assigned to work on my 
range, but none of these promises has 
yet been fulfilled, and needless to say 
the coyotes have been disturbed by 
the promises not at all. 

Feeling that it was up to me to do 
something on my own initiative, I took 
the matter up with Mr. Ed Canfield, 
a well known aviator and coyote hunt- 
er. I offered him gas for his airplane 
and accommodation at my ranch if he 
would do what he could to eradicate 
the coyote pests from my ranging dis- 
tricts. He started in with his long 
experience to help him, and so great 
was his success that he would allow 
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me to only supply one barrel of gas. 
His average of 16 coyotes a day on my 
property was sufficient pay for him. 
When he left my ranch, his tally for 
the season was over 400 coyotes, which 
will give you a good idea as to how 
much I needed the services of a hunt- 
er. Had the bounty still been payable, 
Mr. Canfield would have remained on 
the scene until he had exterminated 
every coyote in the district, but as it 
was, he was forced to leave when the 
hunting became so scarce that it did not 
pay him to further operate in that field. 

The seasonal report of the Biological 
Survey claims only 280 coyotes for its 
whole force for the month of March, 
and it is a certainty that these 280 
beasts were killed at considerable cost 
to the taxpayer. Mr. Canfield about 
equalled the work of the government 








bureau, and the splendid record was 
made at no cost to the taxpayers. 
I believe there is room for serious 
thought in the above facts, and for that 
reason I am forwarding you the par- 
ticulars. I am personally thoroughly 
convinced that the bounty system is 
much more effective and would at all 
times prove a bigger help to the sheep- 
man. The incentive created by the 
payment of a bounty has always caused 
many experienced hunters and trappers 
to go after coyotes. As things now 
stand, we must depend upon govern- 
ment hunters, and their appearance has 
not yet been made on my range. 
Upon reconsideration I find from 
my records that a government hunter 
was employed on my range a few years 
ago. He killed two coyotes in two weeks. 
Turner, Montana George Petrie 





wool” sock. 


to be 47.5 per cent cotton. 








How long must the American public put 

up with this? 

Above: Section cut from the leg of a sock purchased in 
Red Bluff, California, and said by the merchant to be “ALL 
WOOL.” 

Below: Section cut from the same sock, and adjoining the 


one above, showing the COTTON removed f 


Analysis by the University of California showed these socks 


rom the “all 
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Wool Must Meet 
The Challenge of 


Competition 


ERHAPS nothing can serve to bet. 
ter illustrate the vital importance 
of the wool promotion campaign, which 
is being carried on through Associated 
Wool Industries than the following 
news article which appeared in a recent 
important trade publication (Note: 
Women’s Wear Daily, April 26): 
Fall daytime wear is likely to make us 
of many more spun rayon weaves of light. 
weight woolen-like types, comparable t 
dressweight woolens. Not only cotton 
houses in the down town market and some 
silk houses are working on them, but for 
the first time this year woolen mills are 
weaving them, mixing the spun rayon yam 
with a percentage of natural wool. Spun 
rayon yarns used by woolen mills are spun 
on the woolen system, those used by cotton 
houses are spun by the cotton system. Those 
made by woolen houses are naturally more 
woolen-like than those shown in the cotton 
market. 


The significance of this article to 
wool growers is self-evident. Compe. 
titive fibers are increasing in volume 
and prestige, with heavy advertising 
campaigns to persuade consumers to 
want wearing apparel made from ini- 
tations of wool. 

The wool and mohair promotion, 
supported by wool growers, wool mer- 
chants and wool manufacturers, has 
been vigorously conducted by Associa- 
‘ed Wool Industries with outstanding 
success from the points of view both 
of increased prestige and fashion ac- 
ceptance for woolens and worsteds. It 
deserves the most serious consideratios 
and the fullest support by all thos 
interested in the future of wool as 4 
textile fiber. The force and direction 
of this nationwide, well-coordinated 
campaign have been proven, and the 
importance of continuance and expat 
sion of work in hand is essential t0 
assuring wool a place in the sun i 
the years ahead. 

This activity benefits every wo 
grower. It should not be carried 0 
at the expense of only 1 per cent 0! 
the growers, as it was last year. It's 
fair to expect each grower to subscribe 
his small share of 10 cents a bag 
his clip. 
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MEN’S SUITS and SUIT FABRICS 


“When the consumer undertakes to secure a new suit he finds himself 
pretty completely at the mercy of the seller,’ but there are some ways in which 
he may fortify himself. They are pointed out very convincingly in an article 
(Men’s Suits and Suit Fabrics) appearing in the March, 1937, issue of Consumers’ 
Digest, and through the courtesy of Consumers’ Research, Inc., of Washington, 
New Jersey, a part of that article is reprinted here. 


§ with automobiles, shoes, silver- 

ware, and many other commodi- 
ties, so with men’s suits—a high price 
does not necessarily represent superior 
value, and may in fact represent a 
poor one. When the high price does 
indicate a difference, it often is one 
merely of exclusiveness rather than of 
| tangible quality. A $50 suit as com- 
pared with a $25 suit will generally not 
be made of more durable fabric nor 
be better styled, but it will have better 
trimmings and tailoring and on this 
account will probable give somewhat 
longer wear. Where fineness of finish 
is important to one’s personal satisfac- 
tion or prestige, the $50 suit is the more 
desirable garment, but where service- 
ability, good fit, and moderately high 
quality of tailoring or finishing are 
sufficient considerations, the $25 suit 
will serve better. 


When the consumer undertakes to 
secure a new suit he finds himself 
pretty completely at the mercy of the 
seller. One procedure which will all 
too often prove disastrous to the suit 
buyer is to deal with an unknown con- 
cern selling clothes through canvassing 
salesmen. The following quotation 
from a reply by C. B. Bond to a com- 
plaint by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will serve to show what one is 
sometimes up against. (Note especially 
the last two sentences. ) 


Answering your complaint against C. B. 
Bond trading as World Woolen Company, 
et al, Docket No. 2100, will say that the 
World Woolen Company and C. B. Bond 
Company are no longer in business, having 
B signed for the benefit of creditors all 
assets of the above mentioned concerns on 
or about April 4, 1933. I am enclosing 
notice of auction sale taken from the New 
York American. Under the circumstances 
t seems as though there would be no bene- 
fit gained on my part in making a denial 
of any or all the complaint, however, will 
say that the complaint as a whole is caused 
directly by the type of salesmen who engage 
in this particular means of livelihood. Since 


liquidating the World Woolen Company and 
the C. B. Bond Company I have started 
with capital furnished by friends of mine, a 
business under the trade style name of Man- 
hattan Clothing Company as you will see 
by this letterhead . . . I know that the av- 
erage salesman, in fact, 99 per cent of them 
operating in the direct selling field, mis- 
represent, exaggerate and make false state- 
ments in order to close a sale and secure 
the deposit which is their commission. We 
try in every way to keep the business as 
free from this sort of thing as possible, but 
in all my experience and from conversa- 
tions I have had with my competitors, it 
seems that this is a fault which it is impos- 
sible to correct. * * * 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued orders of restraint against sev- 
eral similar companies for misrepre- 
senting their suits as “100% 
Pure Wool,” “100% Virgin Wool,” 
and “100% Pure Worsted,” and 
as being made to measure, when 
in fact they consisted in large 
part of shoddy and were ready-made 
rather than custom-tailored. Sizing of 
these suits is inaccurate and the seller 
is little concerned with the welfare of 
his customer; the fit will almost cer- 
tainly be much worse than that of the 
usual ready-made suit bought in a re- 
tail store. Companies of this type are 
too numerous to list by name here. 
They should not be considered at all 
Ly the consumer who is in search of 
honest value: Those who have bought 
these suits have too often found after- 
wards that they fell far short of the 
quality and workmanship claimed for 
them. 


When it comes to judging a fabric 
merely from the appearance and feel, 
even tailors of long experience make 
mistakes. The desirable qualities of a 
fabric are well enough known in the 
textile trade, but progress in the direc- 
tion of informative labeling, so much 
needed by the consumer, has been and 
continues to be very slow indeed. 
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In the absence of more detailed in- 
formation, the consumer must learn to 
do the best he can for himself. If he 
desires long wearing qualities, he should 
learn to select a fine high-twist wors- 
ted instead of a woolen fabric (but 
serges and the hardest - finished 
worsteds tend to become shiny with 
wear). He should, moreover, be able 
to distinguish the preferred fabric by 
its appearance and feel. Worsted 
yarns are made of longer fibers and 
therefore in general have higher ten- 
sile strength and better wearing quali- 
ties than woolens, made of short fibers, 
uncombed. Whether the wearer se- 
lects a worsted (various types include 
hard-finished, unfinished, and tropical 
worsteds, worsted cheviots, and serges) 
for its wearing quality, or a woolen 
(such as flannels, home-spuns, wool 
cheviots, tweeds, broadcloths, cassi- 
meres) for its softer appearance and 
feel, he should, if he desires good 
service, avoid a sleazy and loosely 
woven fabrics. Such loosely woven 
fabrics are to be distinguished by look- 
ing through them at a strong light. 
Napped fabrics will not give as satis- 
factory wear as unnapped fabrics be- 
cause the nap rubs off and changes 
the appearance of the cloth and in most 
uses will give it a distinctly uneven 
appearance a long time before the cloth 
itself is worn through. 

The consumer should examine a suit 
for tight sewing, carefully done, for 
well-fitted linings, smooth seams, and 
firmly secured buttons. Poorly tailor- 
ed garments are likely to pucker at 


the shoulder seams and elsewhere. At 
the time the suit is altered, it may be 


advisable to have the pockets, which 
will be subjected to the most severe 
wear, replaced with a heavier material. 
A double thickness of cloth sewed to 
the lower back edges inside the trouser 
legs will serve to hold the trouser mate- 
rial itself away from the heels of the 
shoes and will protect the lower edges 
of the trousers from the rapid wear 
due to rubbing that 
there. 


usually occurs 
This addition does not show and 
will give a marked increase in the life 
of the trousers for most people. 











Carpet Wools and 
The Tariff 


(Continued from page 14) 


“In crediting bonds with the quantity of 
imported wool or hair used, all wastes, ex- 
cept noils, whether valuable or not, shall be 
considered as having been used in the manu- 
facture of the enumerated articles and due 
allowance shall be made therefor.” 

It is believed that indicates that the 
theory behind the regulation is that wastes 
are necessarily incurred in manufacturing 
carpets and the other enumerated articles, 
and that those wastes therefore constitute 
imported wool used in the manufacture of 
such articles. 

Mr. CrowTHER: That is certainly beat- 
ing the Devil around the stump. That is 
part of the original wool that comes in, a 
valuable by-product, capable of being used 
for several other purposes. The intention 
was not that that waste, or any other valu- 
able waste that was connected with it, 
should be used for any other purpose than 
was designated in the act. 

Did not the Treasury Department realize 
that in writing those regulations? 

Mr. HicMan: Of course, I cannot ans- 
wer, not having had a part in the prepara- 
tion of the original regulations. But does 
not the same condition obtain with respect 
to certain other of the free or reduced rate 
of duty provisions where in the use of the 
imported material, which is accorded that 
privilege, residues result which are consid- 
ered to have been used for the purpose which 
Congress specified in the act? For instance, 
leather is accorded the privilege of a 10 per 
cent rate of duty if used in the manufac- 
ture of shoes. Necessarily there must be 
some leather trimmings that result from 
the use of that leather in manufacturing 
shoes. 

Mr. CROWTHER: 
lel case. 

Mr. HicMan: I do not believe those 
trimmings are subjected to any further as- 
sessment of duty. 

Mr. Buck: How old are these customs 
regulations? 

Mr. Hicman: This particular regulation 
I am speaking of appeared shortly after the 
Tariff Act of 1922 was enacted. 

Mr. Buck: Has it remained in effect in 
the same language and has it been inter- 
preted the same way continuously since 
then? 

Mr. HicMan: I believe there has been 
no material change in language. When the 
regulation was repromulgated under the act 
of 1930, there was no change except such 
immaterial changes as the use of the phrase 
“enumerated articles” instead of “floor cov- 
erings,” in order to include the additional 
articles which Congress had provided for 
in the law. I do not have the 1923 regu- 
lations here. * * * 


That is not a paral- 





Mr. Buck: It seems to have been pretty 
generally accepted for a long period. 

Mr. MarsHatt: The growers were not 
aware that there had been any such regula- 
tion or any such practice established. I am 
informed that it was worked out by agree- 
ment between the importers and the Treas- 
ury. 

We feel, as growers, entitled to protection 
from the uses to which the wool goes, that 
we should at least have been made aware 
of such a proposition. But it was not until 
Tuesday that I was informed that these car- 
pet wool noils aré going in at a lesser rate 
than prescribed by paragraph 1105 and not 
until the gentleman read the regulation just 
now did I know that they were exempting 
waste from duty altogether. 

We still maintain that the Congress plain- 
ly intended that they should be dutiable un- 
der 1105; when used for other than the uses 
enumerated in paragraph 1101. 

Mr. CROWTHER: Under the head of des- 
ignated wastes given in 1105? 


Publication of Regulations 


Mr. MarsHALu: Yes, sir. That is still 
our position. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that 
perhaps we have been remiss, but we do feel 
we are entitled to the protection from use 
of these materials, which will be further ex- 
plained by the next witness. We had natur- 
ally, and I think not unreasonably, assumed 
that the paragraph 1105 rates were being 
applied to the materials diverted. 

I was also informed by the Treasury on 
Tuesday that it was not until 1928 that 
the agreement was reached regarding the 
lesser duty on carpet wool noils and that it 
was then established at 12 cents, and after 
the Act of 1930 became law it was raised 
to 14 cents. 

Mr. Buck: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question? In 1928 the rate of 12 cents was 
established? 

Mr. MarsHALt: On carpet wool noils. 

Mr. Buck: By a ruling of the Treasury 
Department? 

Mr. MaRSHALL: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buck: And this was raised to 14 
cents in 1930? 

Mr. MarRsHALL: 1931 or 1932; after the 
act of 1930. 

Mr. Buck: After the act of 1930. Now, 
were not those regulations promulgated pub- 
licly in some way so that you gentlemen 
could have been aware of them and could 
have protested? 

Mr. MarsHALi: I think we are reason- 
ably diligent, as far as we can be. But we 
are located away out in Salt Lake City. I 
am quite well acquainted with the present 
Commissioner of Customs and some of his 
assistants, and I see them frequently, not 
always every year. But I never had know- 
ledge of this situation until this morning, 
and I have been secretary of the association 
since 1920. 

Mr. Buck: But these matters have been 
in print in Treasury Department decisions 
or elsewhere, have they not? 
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Mr. MarsHALL: I presume so. But I am 
not surprised that it is now sought to have 
them given the sanction of Congress and 
an establishment in law, because I maintain 
that they are at least, to put it mildly, of 
very doubtful validity. * * * 

Mr. DiNcELL: I presume if there js , 
ruling of any kind made by the Treasury 
Department, or a reversal, certainly your 
association will be notified, because they 
would be the beneficiaries of such a ruling. 

Mr. MarsHALy: Well, that has not been 
the practice. 

Mr. Reep: How long have you been sec- 
retary of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. MaRsHALL: Since 1920. 

Mr. Reep: When they are promulgatin; 
these rules and regulations, do they not give 
you notice, or call you in? 

Mr. MarsHALL: No, sir. 

Mr. REED: How many members are in 
your organization? 

Mr. MarsHatt: Our organization pri- 
marily consists of twelve affiliated state as- 
sociations. They have a combined member- 
ship of between six and seven thousand wool 
growers. 

Mr. REED: 
produce? 

Mr. MarsHaLi: The bona-fide members 
of the association through that arrangement 
produce at least 25 per cent of the wool 
grown, or around 100,000,000 pounds, 

Mr. REED: Do you not think when a 
question of this kind comes up in connec- 
tion with administration, which affects one 
of our domestic industries, where the pro- 
tection of the revenue is concerned, that it 
would be rather helpful when these rulings 
are being promulgated that they should call 
you in and at least talk with you about 
them? 

Mr. MarsHaLt: I think we should have 
been notified. 

Mr. REED: You are quite positive you 
never were? 

Mr. MaRsHALL: I am quite positive 
Prior to going with the National Wool 
Growers Association, I was in the govert 
ment’s service. 

Mr. ReeEp: This particular regulation wa 
issued in 1932? 

Mr. MarsHALL: You mean the one that 
was recently read? 

Mr. Reep: Yes. Was that issued in 1932? 

Mr. HicMan: The regulation I read wa 
article 499(d), of the Customs Regulation 
of 1931, signed by the Secretary on Janv- 
ary 6, 1932. 

Mr. REED: Was a part of that reguli- 
tion changed to some extent? 

Mr. Hicman: That regulation— —_ 

Mr. Cooper (interposing) : He stated this 
entire regulation was brought forward from 
1923. 

Mr. Reep: That is what I understood. 

Mr. Hester: It is in book form, a 


How much wool do they 


most of the people who do customs busines 
with the government have copies of ¢ 


book. 
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Mr. Reep: That may be, but they were 
not called in before the rules were promul- 
gated. 

Mr. Hester: When Congress desires an 
agency of the government to consult with 
industry in connection with rules and regu- 
lations, they require that to be done in a 
statute. Take, for instance, the F. A. A. 
Act in connection with the issuance of 
permits. 

Mr. Reep: I personally think it is high 
time that we took some steps to give our 
local industries a little chance for their life. 

I do not think we should pass a statute 
establishing a certain condition and certain 
principles for the protection of our indus- 
tries, to obtain revenue, and then proceed 
to carry that into effect by regulations un- 
known to the industry and unknown to 
Congress. 


Mr. DincELL: On the other hand, is it 
not logical to assume that the Association 
of Wool Growers has a legal staff and a re- 
search organization who prepare data for 
them, and that they should know what af- 
fects them? Here is a provision that is fif- 
teen years old, and yet they did not know 
until today that it affects them. 

Mr. Cooper: It is in a published book, 
available to the public. 

Mr. REED: But not published until these 
rules have been promulgated. 

Mr. DINGELL: I assume it might be a 
possible reflection on their own staff. 

Mr. ReeEp: I still believe the Congress 
represents the people of the United States 
and not the importers. 

Mr. MarsHaLL: I would like to say that 
the wool growers do not actually employ 
legal help. 


Mr. McCormack: Who was Secretary 
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of the Treasury when the first promulga- 
tion was made in 1920? 

Mr. Hester: I believe Mr. Mellon was 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. McCormack: Who was Secretary 
when these other promulgations took place? 


Mr. Hester: I think that was Mr. Mills. 


Mr. Coorer: The next witness is Mr. 
C. J. Fawcett. 


Mr. C. J. Fawcett, General Mana- 
ger of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, presented to the House 
Ways and Means Committee in the 
hearings on House bill 6738 an exhibit 
of different types of noils from carpet 
wools and gave a concise description 
of them and the articles which might 
be manufactured from them. 
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National Committes 


for 1937 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: Mrs. Jack Ed- 
wards, 158 N. Ridge Avenue, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Mrs. D. W. Campbell, Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona; Mrs. Walter Becket, Heppner, Ore- 
gon; Mrs. Edmond Meyer, Ritzville, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Sylvester Broadbent, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Mrs. George Rugg, Pilot Rock, 
Oregon; Mrs. Garnet Barrett, Heppner, Ore- 
gon; Mrs. Robert Lockett, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Mrs. Kenneth Chalmers, Hartsel, 
Colorado; Mrs. A. P. Tules, 223 Vine St., 
Denver, Colorado; Mrs. Gene Campbell, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Mrs. Frank Chapman, 
Pendleton, Oregon; Mrs. J. R. Eliason, 1606 
E. 4th East, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. 
Jerry Lee, Phoenix, Arizona; Mrs. Gaylord 
Madison, Echo, Oregon; Mrs. F. Robertson, 
Twin Falls, Idaho; Mrs. Archie Prior, Yak- 
ima, Washington; Mrs. R. A. Jackson, 
Goldendale, Washington; Mrs. Neil Robert- 
son, Echo, Oregon. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: Mrs. Leon 
Contor, Idaho Falls, Idaho; Mrs. A. M. 
Swallow, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. T. J. 
Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona; Mrs. James 
A. Hooper, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. J. 
W. Stewart, Yakima, Washington; Mrs. F. 
C. Vaughn, Baker, Oregon; Mrs. O. M. 
Plummer, Portland, Oregon; Mrs. Eliza Gal- 
breath, Prairie City, Oregon; Miss Minnie 
Moure, Baker, Oregon. 

PROMOTION COMMITTEE: 


Mrs. David 


Smith, 1721 Herbert Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Mrs. Ira A. Staggs, Baker, Ore- 
gon; Mrs. O. R. Ivory, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Mrs. Emma Yearian, Lemhi, Idaho; 
Mrs. Dannie Campbell, Phoenix, Arizona; 
Mrs. William Wyrick, Pendleton, Oregon; 
Mrs. Gladys Corrigall, Echo, Oregon; Mrs. 
Percy Folsom, Pilot Rock, Oregon; Mrs. 
S. A. Boyd, Baker, Oregon; Mrs. Herman 
Oliver, John Day, Oregon; Mrs. J. W. Stew- 
art, Yakima, Washington; Mrs. Dean Orme, 
St. Anthony, Idaho; Mrs. Garish Mahaffey, 
Grand Valley, Colorado; Mrs. P. J. Quealy, 
Kemmerer, Wyoming; Mrs. L. F. Jackson; 
Mrs. Fred Falconer, Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton; Mrs. L. W. Clough, 1416 Downing- 
ton Avenue, Denver, Colorado; Mrs. Wayne 
Stewart, Dayville, Oregon; Mrs. David 
Jones, Syntex, Oregon; Mrs. J. B. Adrian, 
Ontario, Oregon. 

EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE: Mrs. Lucy 
Rodgers, Heppner, Oregon; Mrs. Henry 
Moss, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. C. W. 
McNamer, Heppner, Oregon. 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Mrs. Parley A. 
Dansie, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. Leon 
Contor, Idaho Falls, Idaho; Mrs. J. T. Ed- 
wards, Idaho Falls, Idaho; Mrs. David 
Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Historian: Mrs. Harlan Hill, Prosser, 
Washington. 





Material for this department should be 
sent to: 
Mrs: Emory C. Smith, 
National Press Correspondent, 
Fruitland, Utah. 











Before Vacation 


AKE out your program for fall 
for your state and county fairs. 
Let us give prizes for 4-H Club work 
and help those groups all we can. 
Don’t forget to have social programs 
as “all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” 


Please send me your best lamb reci- 
pes for publication, also picnic pro- 
grams. 


Can we do more to make better mar- 
kets in the small towns? The com- 
plaint everywhere I go in the small 
towns is: “We can’t get lamb when we 
want it.” These little markets mul- 
tiplied by thousands mean a wonderful 
market. Ask the men how to do it. 
Have your programs for cooking 
schools ready, as these are our best 
advertisers. The Safeway Stores have 
carried on a special sale week for spring 
lamb since 1932, which has helped 
stimulate the market. 


Let the good work go on! 


Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, 
National President 








OREGON 


Umatilla County Chapter No. 4 


N May 8, 1937, the Umatilla 
County Chapter No. 4 held its 
regular monthly meeting at Stephen’s 
Luncheonette with eleven members 
and one guest present, and Mrs. W. R. 
Wyrick, President, presiding. 

The high light of the afternoon was 
the interesting and educational talk 
given by Miss Frances Clinton on the 
subjects, “Furniture Arrangement” and 
“Curtains and Draperies.” We feel 
the ladies are getting some very worth- 
while information as well as real en- 
joyment out of the meetings when such 
subjects are given. 

Plans for the coming annual picnic 
were discussed and committees ap- 
pointed. This picnic will be held on 
the second Sunday in June on Battle 
Mountain Park, at which place we ex- 
pect to have a very enjoyable time. 

Louise A. Chapman, Secretary 


Baker Chapter No. 2 


HE Baker Chapter No. 2 of the 

Women’s Auxiliary to the Oregon 
Wool Growers held its monthly meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Ira Staggs, 
Mrs. F. Phillips acting as assisting 
hostess, on May 5, 1937. Fifteen mem- 
bers were present at the meeting, at 
which Mrs. A. S. Boyd, Vice President, 
presided. 

The afternoon was spent in work- 
ing on the quilt being made by the 
chapter. 

It has been decided that meetings 
will be continued throughout the sum- 
mer months and it is planned to hold 
a Penny Party within the next few 
weeks. 

The attendance prize was drawn by 
Mrs. Wellman. 

Mrs. Louis Osborn, Secretary 


WASHINGTON 
Yakima Chapter 


HE Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Washington Wool Growers, Yak- 
ima Chapter, held its regular monthly 








CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


meeting on May 21, 1937, at the home 
of Mrs. George Jackson, with Mrs. 
William Watt, President, presiding. 
Luncheon was attractively and taste- 
fully served to fourteen members. 

The auxiliary page from the Na- 
tional Wool Grower was read by Mrs. 
Jack Goodwin. The members enjoy 
learning of the activities carried on by 
other chapters of the National Auxil- 
iary and keeping in touch through this 
medium. We recommend it as a means 
of instilling new ideas into the different 
chapters as well as keeping us ac- 
quainted with the various personages 
connected with the auxiliary. 

Election of officers was held, the 
same officers being installed for the 
coming year. The revised constitution 
of the chapter was adopted for future 
use. 

Eschbach’s Park will be the scene 
of our annual picnic to be held on 
June 15, and we are all eagerly antici- 
pating this event. 

Mrs. Archie Prior, Secretary 


UTAH 
Salt Lake Chapter 


HE ninth and last regular meet- 

ing of the year of the Salt Lake 
Auxiliary to the Utah Wool Growers 
was held in the lounge of the Belve- 
dere Hotel, Monday, May 10, 1937, 
the officers having arrangements in 
charge. A plate luncheon was served 
to twenty members and guests. 

Mrs. Julian Neff, President, presid- 
ed at the business session. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Oswald gave a report of the Salt 
Lake Council of Women’s last meeting. 

Written reports covering their re- 
spective work for the past year were 
read by each of the officers and chair- 
women of the various committees, and 
handed to the Secretary for filing. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason spoke of our 
Chapter’s joining the Federated Wo- 
men’s Clubs and suggested that a lettez 
be written informing them of our ac- 
tion. 


The following officers were voted in - 


by acclamation, to act during the com- 
ing year: Mrs. Julian Neff, President; 





The National Wool Grower 


Mrs. Lucy B. Seely, Vice President; 
Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Secretary; Mrs. 
I. H. Jacobs, Treasurer; Mrs. William 
Oswald and Mrs. Heber Bennion, new 
directors. 

The motion was made, seconded, 
and carried, that all reports submitted 
by the officers and chairwomen of 
committees, be accepted. 

Mrs. Parley Dansie graciously made 
the motion that the officers of the past 
year be given a vote of thanks for 
their work. This motion was heartily 
approved by all. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason gave a few words 
of appreciation for the loyal support 
given her as national president by all 
the chapters. 

Mrs. J. R. Edgehill thanked the 
ladies for the gracious card of cheer 
which was sent her by the Cheer Com- 
mittee during the time she was ill. 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Secretary 


American Fork 


HE P.A.A.L. Chapter of the 

Women’s Auxiliary at American 
Fork, Utah, held a meeting and lunch- 
eon on April 14 at the home of Mrs. 
Ruben Chipman. It was _ presided 
over by Mrs. Thelma Adamson, Vice 
President, and twelve of the thirteen 
members were present. 

Musical selections were given by 
Anna Bell Smith, June Stewart and 
Cleo Pridey. Mrs. Adamson talked on 
the Cancer Drive, and a book review 
was given by Elodia Roberts. 

There was a good representation at 
the May 12 meeting held at the home 
of Mrs. Maud Roberts and presided 
over by Mrs. Mark Coddington, Pres- 
ident. This was in the form of a “Pot 
Luck” party, preceded by community 
singing and games. 

It was decided to hold the next 
meeting on September 8 at the home 
of Mrs. Mark Coddington. 


Maud Roberts, Secretary 





Sse wool fibers are injured by 
heat and chemicals, it is better t0 

reduce the amount of pressing and dry 

cleaning of garments to a minimum. 
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—Knee deep in June—Nineteen thirty-seven— 


Vhere big gates swing on little hinges 
Vhere the hoss is still a need— 
To the men who ride the ridges 
Vhere the sheep und cattle feed. 


Riding sorrels und bays und buckskins 
Pie-balls, pinto blacks und roans 

Ride ’em straight up, climbing skyward 
Ride ’em till they know there rode. 


Some day some good hoss vill “pile ’em’ 
Coming down from in the blue 

Only those who try ’em—ride ’em— 
Only those who try, are thrown. 


So it is in life’s great battle 

All life’s prizes must be won. 

Those who see life from the “grandstand” 
Miss the thrill of work well done. 


HIS month of June our boy who is graduating from 

high school asked Mamma und me to come to school 
to meet his teacher. Meeting the school faculty at the 
end of a school year is like having the barber show you 
the back of your head after a hair cut, vhen it’s too late 
to do anything about it. 

Our boy in introducing Mamma und me to his Ameri- 
can problem teacher said, “Mr. Humpherys, I would like 
to present my sponsors, Mr. und Mrs. Spraynozzle.” “MY 
SPONSORS.” Mamma said it made her feel like one of 
Jack Benny’s six delicious flavors that failed to jell. In 
the house in the family circle my boy calls me Dad, at 
work on the ranch with the hands he calls me “Butch,” 
und now this “Sponsor” thing. Vell it’s all right vid me 
—Dad, Butch or Sponsor. He is our boy und Mamma und 
me are proud of him—a spark plug from the old fliver. 

Joe Bush says the workshop of the world, vhere the 
world’s work is being done, has many problems the Amer- 


ican problem teachers of the school pass up or don’t know 
about. 


I wonder if our boy’s American problem teacher ever 
tried to keep 2,000 head of sheep going down a dusty trail 
between green fields of unfenced alfalfa, or keep 1,000 
turkeys in a dusty corral vhen just over the fence grass- 
hoppers were hopping in green meadows. 

America has many problems that this generation will 
pass on to the young ladies and gentlemen who in this 
month of June, 1937, are stepping from the schoolroom into 
the workshop of the world. To be able to write right und 
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talk right vill be important; to make themselves under- 
stood; to understand others who would hide the real mean- 
ing of their thoughts beneath the words they write un 
speak—all are important. But most important, Joe Bush 
says, is to have the ability to think right—the desire to be 
right und the courage to do right. 


By the end of this month of June some high school 
graduates will slip on a sport shirt, white trousers, white 
shoes und enjoy a vacation between their last year in high 
school und their first year in college. Others will roll a 
bed roll, put on a calico shirt, a pair of‘‘Levi’s,” old work 
shoes und set out on a still hunt for a job. If they show 
up this fall to enter college it will mean that they have 
been successful in their quest for a job. If any such apply 
for a job to you who read this, stretch a point. He’s just 
a boy trying to get somevhere. 


As we go about from hither to yon, Joe und me hear 
so much of vhat tomorrow may bring, expressions of fear, 
doubt, too much of looking back at the flesh pots of the 
Egypt that we knew; looking back through the fog und 
the shadows; permitting the weight of the depression to 
disturb our faith in our God, our Country, our neighbor, 
even so, our faith in ourselves. That is bad medicine—bad 
for us—und it sets a bad example for the boys und girls 
whose life is all in the future. “Build for yourself a strong 
box. Fashion each part vid care. Put all your heartaches 
in it. Leave all your troubles there. Hide there all thought 
of failure. They are neither your rod or staff. Und vhile 
they smother beneath you, just sit on the lid un laugh.” 


Fear is nothing but a shadow. The old und the new 
may be in conflict but the building material of yesterday 
und today is much the same. The pattern may change, 
but the building of the state of the nation will go on—it 
must go on. 

Change in building, change in the tools at hand, change 
in the laws—all things are always changing. “He who 
always walks in the footsteps of another vill never make a 
discovery or blaze a trail.” 


In Joe Bush’s scrapbook it reads: 


That vhen the last stone crumbles in distant after years 
The spirit never stumbles, but a stronger structure rears 
Vhen arm in arm embracing, she serves as a guide to truth 
The future bravely facing, beneath the wand of youth. 
Peter Spraynozzle 


[Editor’s Note: The above is printed in the style used by 
Peter Spraynozzle in his weekly broadcast from Salt Lake City for 
the Original Utah Woolen Mills. ] 
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THE LAMB MARKETS 








Ogden 


HE downward revision of the lamb 

market at the close of May result- 
ed in a drop that pulled prices 
$1.25 below April’s close and $2 below 
the established price at the end of 
May one year ago. The lower market, 
resulting probably from liberal sup- 
plies from southwestern states, arrived 
just as Colorado feedlot and California 
spring lambs were practically cleaned 
up and the western producing and 
feeding areas stopped for a brief pause 
before resuming their business of sup- 
plying the eastern lamb consuming 
areas from the northwestern states. As 
a matter of fact, lambs from that ter- 
ritory are starting to get underway at 
present writing, with several consign- 
ments already in and others being 
scheduled to load the first week of 
June. Reports indicate a normal 
movement of good quality lambs. The 
ranch lambs that have reached the mar- 
ket up to date from the Twin Falls, 
Buhl and Rogerson districts are being 
quickly absorbed into the trade at 
prices indicating that the quality is 
there. 

The tales of woe issued from Cali- 
fornia during the early part of the 
year proved to be quite accurate, as 
the eastward movement numbered 
333,026 head as compared with 471,- 
470 head up to this time a year ago. 
An increased demand for lamb on the 
West Coast together with the smaller 
production naturally resulted in a 
smaller movement east than is usual. 
A larger proportion of these were feed- 
ers as shortened supplies of grasses 
hampered a complete rounding out. 

At the close of April good Utah 
lambs were going over the scales at 
$12 per hundred. About the middle of 
May these same lambs were going at 
$12.25 and shortly thereafter began 
to slide. First arrivals from Idaho 
were selling at $11.50 a few days later, 
wethers doing around $7.50 and ewes 
up to $4. At the month’s close the 





Idahos were selling at $10.75, with 
yearling wethers bringing $8 and 
ewes $3. 

What the next few weeks will bring 
forth is problematical. Northwestern 
supplies will begin to fill in the gap 
out west during June and, with Texas 
cleaning up her large offerings, will 
assume the important role of providing 
eastern packers with their kill, along 
with the Middle West and the southern 
states of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Missouri. What effect these events 
will have on the price cannot be ascer- 
tained with any degree of accuracy; 
however, we will be back on this page 
again next month, not dealing with any 
forecast, but giving you a resume of 
operations during the month of June. 


D. F. Estes 


St. Joseph 


| eenmnagny for the month of May 

were 76,990, which was 32,875 
less than April, but 822 more than May 
a year ago. The supply of fed wooled 
lambs was all gone by the end of the 
first week in May, the’ last of which 
sold at $12.15. A few loads of Ari- 
zona, California, and Idaho springers 
were received during the month, and 
sold mostly $11@12.25. Native 
springers were coming freely the last 
ten days and prices suffered a setback. 
Such classes were selling up to $13.25 
during the third week, but with in- 
creased supplies prices worked lower, 
the closing top being $11.75 with a 
load of Idaho’s on the last day at 
$11.50. A big part of the month’s re- 
ceipts were Texas clipped lambs, the 
total from this state being 37,619. 
Considering the number of clips at this 
and other markets, prices held up well. 
At the high time best sold at $10.35, 
but by the close $8.50 was the best 
figure. Aged sheep also show some 
loss during the month. On the close 
best clipped ewes sold at $4.50, with 
yearlings $7.50@8.25, and old wethers 
and twos $5@6.50. 

H. H. Madden 


IN MAY 












Chicago 
ARLY June found the live muttop 
market dependent on Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Texas. Seasonal revi- 
sion of prices was in progress, with a 
prospect of reasonable stabilization 
when the quotation list had been trim. 
med to a level where the dressed mar- 
ket indulges in fewer antics. At the 
sharp declines effected during the last 
week of May, the trade was in strong. 
er strategic, if not statistical, position, 
but violent fluctuations of 25 to 50 
cents per hundred overnight and $1 
to $1.50 per hundred within a calendar 

week are not reassuring. 

Fleece values considered, lambs are 
not realizing excessive prices, and com- 
pared with other species, the price 
basis is reasonable. A few long-fed 
steers are selling anywhere from $13 
to $15 per hundred; $10.50 to $12.50 
buys the bulk of the corn-fed crop. 
Hogs got out of an all-winter rut late 
in May when average cost at Chicago 
advanced $1.50 per hundred to $11.50, 
and veal calves are on a $9 to $10.50 
basis. All meats are vending at prices 
calculated to test consumer buying 
power and yet no serious trouble has 
been experienced at the distribution 
stage. A cleanup of the old crop of 
fed lambs, shorn and in the fleece, has 
been effected on a profitable basis to 
feeders, if not to killers; the south- 
western run of spring lambs was reat: 
ily absorbed and early trade in Ter 
nessee and Kentucky indicated remun- 
erative prices for the entire package. 
Lamb prices at the inception of the new 
crop season are practically the same 
as at the corresponding period of 1936 
when $11.50 to $12.50 bought the 
bulk of spring lambs at Chicago; 
shorn lambs or yearlings selling at $10 
@10.75 and fat ewes at $3.50 to 4 
At that time, however, cattle were $ 
to $4 per hundred lower than this year, 
hogs $2 per hundred lower. Contet 
tion that the dressed lamb market ® 
outside the price influence sphere 
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June, 1937 


other meats may be theoretically cor- 


rect, but, actually, influence does 


exist. 

Within thirty days Texas will no 
longer dominate the situation. But for 
the generous supply of meat killers 
drew from that quarter during May, 
semi-famine conditions would have 
developed in the dressed market. Fort 
Worth eclipsed every other stock 
yards in the country with respect to 
volume, the overflow going to Kansas 
City and some of the lesser south- 
western emporiums. From initial des- 
tinations this ovine army was pilgrim- 
aged to a score of slaughter centers, 
the product going to a score of eastern 
metropolitan centers where it exerted a 
disturbing influence on prices but was 
cleared with more or less celerity. From 
the inception of the movement, values 
of Texas shorn lambs broke about $1 
per hundred, putting the bulk on an 
$8.25@9 basis. In the Ohio River 
country early spring lambs sold at 
$12.50@13.50 and at Chicago the ad- 
vance guard of the native supply rea- 
lized anywhere from $12 to $13.25, 
but when the break late in May came, 
$12 took the best springers at north- 
ern markets, packer buyers going into 
Kentucky and Tennessee with explicit 
instructions to peg the upper crust of 
the crop at $12. 


Assuming that Texas reaches the 
curtailment stage at an early date, a 
supply gap is likely. California ceased 
to be an important factor late in May, 
Colorado was down to tail ends of its 
| winter feeding, the northwestern crop 
was late and feed abundance checked 
marketing of natives. The high spot 
in May was reached during the week 
ending May 22 when native springers 
sold at $13@13.75 in Chicago, Cali- 
js fornia springers at $12@12.75, and 
shorn lambs of the old crop at $10@ 
10.75, the spread of $2 per hundred be- 
; ‘ween shorn and wooled stock being 
rigidly maintained. On the high spot 
choice bands of shorn lambs reached 
$11.50, but the run carried a large 
percentage of medium and common 
shorn lambs selling down to $10 or 
less. At intervals choice lambs of all 


kinds, old and new croppers, disap- 
peared. 


New crop lambs from the Northwest 
are expected to arrive at mid-June 
and realize $12 or thereabouts. Last 
year their initial appearance was late 
in May when $9.15 was realized; two 
years ago $10.50 was the initial price. 
In view of the present higher scale of 
values of the other species, a $12 mar- 
ket for early arrivals is reasonable 
expectancy. Kentucky and Tennessee 
will keep eastern demand supplied all 
through June and well along into July, 
but the Middle South crop is in the 
pink of condition, the market is recep- 
tive and buyers are in the field anxi- 
ous to secure their quotas at Louisville, 
Lexington and Nashville where the ma- 
jor trading is done. Underlying 
strength is indicated, however, by the 
fact that buyers are under explicit in- 
structions to “get lambs.” At inter- 
vals restoration of the $13 quotation 
is inevitable. 

May slaughter was heavy, for which 
Texas was solely responsible. That 
supply source was not only prolific but 
90 per cent of the shorn lambs reach- 
ing Fort Worth and other markets 
dressed satisfactorily to killers. Be- 
tween wool and meat, Texas sheepmen 
have made a moderate killing this year, 
the product has received commenda- 
tion from distributors and has exerted 
a less serious price-breaking influence. 

Dressed trade, erratic as usual, 
speedily recovered from breaks. The 
stock of approximately ten million 
pounds of lamb and mutton tucked 
away in January when resort to the 
cooler was an expedient essential to 
prevention of a panic went into con- 
sumption at substantial merchandising 
profits. At Chicago spring lamb car- 
casses sold at $20 to $23 per hundred, 
only common and medium grades sell- 
ing at $17@19. Fed carcasses, 38 
pounds down, wholesaled at $16@19 
for medium to choice at Chicago; 
$16.50 to $20 at the Atlantic seaboard, 
heavier carcasses selling at $16.50 to 
$19.50. Owing to high feed cost, much 
of the May run, other than Texans, 
lacked finish, thousands of low 
dressers going to killers at discounts 
of $1 to $1.50 per hundred, compared 
with finished stock. Choice, heavy 
lambs were always scarce, selling 
around or close to top prices. 
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A break in fat ewes late in May 
put them on a summer price basis. 
Choice light shorn ewes sold at $5@ 
5.25; heavies down to $2.50. Few ewes 
were available, however, at any time, 
dressed mutton quotations holding 
steady at $9 to $10.50 per hundred at 
Chicago; $9 to $11 at eastern markets. 
Bulk of the load lots were western fed. 
Until the disappearance stage was 
reached, fed wooled ewes were worth 
$6 to $6.25. 

Summer supply will be restricted to 
new crop lambs, supplemented with 
scattering lots of native ewes. Yard 
traders handle most of this mature 
stock, collecting daily purchases of odd 
lots until their accumulation is suffi- 
cient to interest packer buyers, out- 
side demand being restricted. 

Western lambs crops are considered 
about the same in aggregate numbers 
as at the corresponding period of 1936, 
but the movement will be late, throwing 
the bulk into the August and Sep- 
tember market. Physical conditions 
in the Rocky Mountains are excellent, 
on the plains grass is short and rain 
needed. Little activity has developed 
in feeder circles, but potential demand 
is recognized. The corn crop has 
started under favorable conditions, 
although somewhat late owing to ex- 
cessive moisture over the greater part 
of the belt. With favorable growing 
and maturing weather, at least a nor- 
mal crop will be garnered. In addi- 
tion the largest acreage of soy beans 
has been planted and pastures are 
luxuriant, insuring abundant fall feed. 
Late planted corn may not mature, but 
every acre will furnish sustenance for 
livestock, and feed is always the factor 
of major importance. Inquiry con- 
cerning probable fall prices of thin 
lambs is coming from all sections, gen- 
erating opinion that $8 to $8.50 per 
hundred will be popular prices at range 
loading points, or $10 in the corn belt, 
allowing for running expense. Stock 
cattle are scarce and costly, short-age 
Texas calves selling at $9@9.50 in 
Chicago. Early bought lambs can be 
grazed down in cost, finished on early 
matured corn and returned to market 
at minimum expense for gain. From 
Ohio to Iowa there will be a broad out- 
let from August until snow flies. 











Champion Rambouillet Ram at the Fort 

Worth Centennial, Dallas Centennial, Amer- 

ican Royal, Chicago International (1936) 
and Denver Stock Show (1937). 


KING BROS. CO. 


Breeders of 


RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Laramie, Wyoming 





We Offer 
For the 1937 Trade 
2000 RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 
Also Ewes of Both Breeds 
SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 


Sid o 





Champion Corriedale Ram at the 1936 


ieago Inter 











PUREBRED EWES FOR SALE 

We are offering 2000 black-faced ewes, 
consisting of about 1000 purebred Hamp- 
shires, eligible for registration, 1000 very 
high grade Suffolks, ages running from 
yearlings to four-year-olds; lots to suit 
purchaser at $15 each. These ewes are all 
yo acre A selected and a superior lot in 
every wa 
COFFIN SHEEP COMPANY 

Yakima, Washington 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 




















W. S. HANSEN 


Breeder of Registered Rambouillet Sheep 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 














Our Undefeated ‘Gaal Seat tees Ewe 


Complete Sheep Outfit for Sale 


760 ACRES HOME RANCH—2 good dwelling 
houses, horse barn, cow barn, granary, lamb- 
ing sheep sheds, blacksmith shop, hog barn, 
garage and other out buildings. About 400 
acres irrigated, balance pasture land, Decreed 
water, very small annual cost. 
640 ACRES with good buildings. Headquarters 
for sheep during spring and fall. 
ABOUT 2,000 head of ewes, mostly 1’s, 3’s 
and 4’s. 30 head extra good rams. About 35 
cattle, including 9 good milk cows. 20 head of 
good horses. Complete farm equipment. 
Forest Reserve Permit - Taylor Grazing Permit 
Price—$45,000 for Everything 
Sept. 1 Delivery—Guarantee 600 tons hay, 
2000 sheep, 35 cattle, 20 horses, 15 hogs. 


BERNARD ALLHANDS 


LEADORE, IDAHO 




















MERINO SHEEP 

Excel all breeds in wool production 

and hardiness 

Write for Beeklet and List of 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 

MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 

GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 








Purebred Hampshire and 
Suffolk Rams 


Quality Unexcelled in Lots to Suit 


600 Yearling Rams— 
200 Purebred Ewes 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 
Junction City, Oregon 


and 
Box 955, Fresno, Cal. 
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Native lambs will not move freely 
until September, as farm breeders haye 
the incentive of cheap gains to go along 
with the season’s increase. Bulk of 
these lambs will be absorbed by loca] 
packing concerns; possibly packers q 
central points will send buyers afield 
to get a share. The crop is large, 
healthy and making rapid growth, 
Many natives that would have found, 
ready market at $12@13 per hundred 
in May have been retained to put o 
maximum gains. Hogs are scarce every 
where, but the farm landscape is full 
of lambs. J. E. Poole 


Kansas City 


T the start of May we had winter. 
fed lambs, in full fleece and shorn, 
and spring lambs. By the middle of 
May winter-fed lambs, in fleece and 
shorn, had been cleaned up. Clipped 
lambs, range produced, were making wp 
the bulk of the available supply. Ar 
zona had about completed its final ship- 
ments of new crop lambs for the sea- 
son and the California contingent was 
moving in much reduced numbers due 
to the fact that a large per cent of the 
lambs there were only in feeder flesh. 
The May market job was to take al 
kinds and classes and provide an ott: 
let. Some were the cleanup of feed 
lots, some the final shipments of new 
crop lambs and other offerings wer 
claimed lambs carrying yearling car 
casses. Meat men got the merchat- 
dising job done and this highly mixed 
supply of the ovine specie found a 
outlet, though at somewhat reduce 
prices. 

Since the May market had so many 
kinds to absorb, it is necessary to col 
sider each separately. Winter-lel 
wooled lambs closed April at the $I! 
mark, broke about 60 cents the fits 
week in May and then rallied slightly 
with final sales at this market for tht 
season being made about the midil 
of the month at $11.75. Generally 
speaking, western winter feeders foun! 
the season fairly profitable. 

Winter-fed shorn lambs started tl 
month at $10, slumped for a peri 
and then strengthened with “close ot! 
sales in the third week around $9.) 
Texas shorn lambs, and they are a kill 


June. 
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ynto themselves in that they do not 
carry an out-and-out feed lot mark, 
started the month in about the same 

sition as winter-fed shorn lambs, 
but before the middle of the month, in 
a break, they parted price company 
with the winter-fed classes and took a 
dive nearly $2 under early May levels. 
Texas, during much of May, was the 
source of largest supply. The peak 
of this movement came the middle of 

May. It centered in Fort Worth, and 
distribution from there in connection 
with the shipping direct to other mar- 
kets gave the greatest exodus of sheep 
and lambs out of Texas since 1931. 
Fort Worth receipts in April and May 
established an all-time record for those 
months. St. Louis, because of directs 
moving through the market had a May 
record, and Kansas City received more 
Texas sheep and lambs than in any 
month since May, 1931. 

Arizona, which contributed liberal 
market supplies in March and April. 
effected a diminishing movement, most- 
ly of a cleanup character, during May 
and most of the final shipments were 
50 per cent or more feeders. While 
Arizona lambs this season were not so 
fat as in some former years due to 
drying range in April, that state was 
at least able to produce some mighty 
good lambs, well suited to the early 
demand for new crop classes. 

The movement of native new crop 
lambs did not show normal volume for 
the fifth month of the year due to the 
fact that pastures got off to a slow 
start early in the season. Now the 
native contingent is rounding into con- 
dition and June will probably see a 
heavy movement. 

April has seen unusually high price 
levels for mature mutton classes, with 
ewes dominating the supply. Prices 
began to drop early in May when both 
wool and shorn offerings were avail- 
able. When the run by the middle of 
the month was entirely clipped grades 
the market was down $1 to $1.50. A 
large number of old ewes have found 
the road to shambles, where some of 
them should have gone a year or two 
‘ooner. The ewe run this spring did 
not carry normal numbers of suitable 
breeders. Demand for that kind was 
larger than the supply. 














HAMPSHIRE, SUFFOLK, 
CORRIEDALE AND 
ROMNEY RAMS — 


We have a very fine lot of range 
yearling and two-year-old rams in 
the above breeds to offer. As we 
are short of pasture we will offer 
several car loads of the above for 
immediate shipment at 
$20 each, f.o.b. cars Yakima. 

The above rams are the very 
best we have ever raised—large, 
heavy-boned, rugged and in fine 
shape for service. 

We are only making this low 
offer to reduce our holdings and 
for immediate shipment. In small 
lots we are getting $5 to $10 more. 
If you want a real bargain in good 
useful rams, correspond with us at 
once. 


COFFIN SHEEP COMPANY 
Yakima, Washington 





CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
earcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 

Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 


























STORM TIGHT 
HOME COMFORT CAMP 


FOR TRAILER, TRUCK OR WAGON 


High front corners clear brush and rocks 
Wire fly screens in both ends 


Shipped knocked down—easy tu set up. 
Built by 
SIDNEY STEVENS IMPLEMENT CO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 











MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 








MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 





Our Improved Rambouillets 


Our rams and ewes are outstanding. 
blocky, and have a fine long staple fleece—the kind we all are striving for. 





MADSEN TYPE 


{ Will Always Increase 
| Your Flocks and Profits 


They are large, smooth, 


Stud Rams, Range Rams, and Ewes, Single or Car Lots 
Prices That Will Suit the Purchaser 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


PHONE 174 

















American Corriedale Assn. 


The best breed for combined lamb 
and wool production. 
Association organized in 1915. Membership 
fee $10. Registration fee 50 cents. 
President, om aga T. Blood, Denver, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Fredrick S. Hultz, 1007 
Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyoming. 


Advisory 


B. F. Creech Morgantown, W. Va. 
‘eS ee College Station, Tex. 
John Tolliver___.......... Fort Collins, Colorado 
R. W. Phillips._. McMinnville, Oregon 
ag yl Smith Dubois, Idaho 

Mitchell.......Cimarron, New Mexico 
ond Miller. K w, Nebraska 
Carl A. Henkel Mason City, Iowa 
M. H. Karker.................Barrington, Illinois 
A. C. Gould._......Estelline, South Dakota 

For Booklet Address the Secretary 























SUFFOLKS 
A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Pure Bred Live Stock Records Bldg. 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 














-HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, 


Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 
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( For hardiness of constitution, 
rp strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
; development and fitness for market, 
» the Hampshire stands at the top. 

, Illustrated booklet and _ breeders’ 
} list on request. 
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WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
73 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Frank Brown, President Carlton, Oregon 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 

Vice-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 

Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors — R. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
8. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 

















Feeders cared for the available sup- 
ply of new crop lambs that did not 
carry enough flesh for killers at $9.50 
to $10 at the beginning of the month; 
$9 to $9.35 the middle of the period 
and at $8 to $8.50 on the close. While 
this trade supplied an important out- 
let for that class of lambs, it must not 
be taken as related to or a criterion 
for the late summer and fall movement 
of thin lambs to feed lots. The thin 
lambs that went out last month will 
have been remarketed as fat lambs by 
late July. 

On the May close the top for new 
crop native lambs was $11.75 and for 
Texas and Arizona lambs $11. Shorn 
Texas lambs sold at $9.75 down and 
shorn Texas ewes at $4.25 down. From 
now on old crop Texas lambs will have 
to sell pretty much on a yearling basis. 

May receipts in Kansas City were 
217,942, compared with 119,895, an 
increase of 98,047. In the five months 
arrivals were 790,774 an increase of 
210,814 over the 579,960 that arrived 
in May, 1936. 

C. M. Pipkin. 


Denver 


RADE on fat lambs was some- 
what dull at Denver as it was at 
all other markets, late in the month 
of May, due to the unsatisfactory 
quality of the majority of the lambs 
coming to market. Prices declined. ma- 
terially, most grades of spring lambs 
being $1 to $1.50 lower at the close 
than at the opening of the month. 
At the opening of the month, Cali- 
fornia spring lambs were selling 
around $11.50 to $11.90 while the 
month’s peak was $12.50, paid on 
choice lambs during the third week 
of the month. However, at the close 
few lambs were going above $11 and 
numerous sales were being made 
around $10.15 to $10.50. Native 
lambs in small lots sold all the way 
from $10 to $12.10. A few carlots of 
Colorado fed wooled lambs sold early 
in the month from $12 to $12.50, 
freight paid to river, but late in the 
month very few of these were received. 
Shorn lambs were sold from $8.75 to 
$10.10 with plainer lambs down to $8. 
Numerous lots of native wooled 
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lambs sold from $5.50 to $6.75 early 
in the month but later few went aboye 
$5.50. Quite a few shorn ewes wer 
sold at prices ranging from $2.50 to $4. 

Inquiry was good for good lambs a 
Denver throughout the month, byt 
with most of the fat lambs out of the 
way and few good spring lambs ayaj). 
able, the trade suffered considerably, 
Operators look for more liberal syp. 
plies of spring lambs in June and some 
improvement in the quality, which 
should make for a better trade 
Denver. The demand continues good 
for desirable lambs and all such stock 
found fair outlet during the month, not 
only for local slaughter but for some 
to various slaughtering points all the 
way from Iowa to the Atlantic sea. 
board. 

Sheep receipts during the month re. 
flected the “in-between season,” being 
148,924 head compared to 204.067 
head received in Denver in May, 1936, 

W.N. Fulton 


Omaha 


ITH the month of May serving 

as a transitional period for the 
annual change from old to new crop 
lambs, accurate price comparisons with 
April were made practically impossible. 
However, southern markets offered 
stiff competition in the trade during 
most of the period, with the result that 
the general trend was downward. 

Even though receipts were larger 
than had been anticipated at the be 
ginning of the month, amounting to 
131,937 head, the number was the 
lightest for any May during recen! 
years with the exception of 1934 when 
only 125,068 arrived here. 

The number of old crop  wooled 
lambs diminished gradually as_ the 
month progressed and were a neglible 
factor on the market by the time the 
period was half over. By the end o 
the month the big end of the old crop 
shorn lambs had also been marketed. 
The top on clippers climbed to $10.75 
at midmonth but had dropped to $9.50 
at the close of the period to finish 5 
@75 cents below the last of April 

Spring lambs, particularly ftom 
California, became the dominating 
force on the market after the middle 
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of May. Quality of the California 
lambs was generally very common, 
with a high percentage of the lambs 
arriving in feeder flesh. Although well- 
finished offerings cashed at $12.25 at 
the best time, the kind here at the 
close stopped at $10.50, or 25@50 
cents below comparable grades a month 
earlier. The closing day of the month 
marked the arrival of the season’s first 
load of Utahs. They cashed at $10.75. 
Natives were marketed in moderate 
numbers, finishing the period with a 
top of $12 after scoring a high of 
$13.25 at midmonth. 


There was a certain amount of out- 
ward movement of old crop wooled 
lambs early, but taking the month as 
a whole, unfinished California spring- 
ers attracted most of the attention of 
feeder buyers, particularly during the 
closing weeks, since a sizable percen- 
tage of the coast shipments required 
additional feeding to put them in top 
killing condition. Prices ruled favor- 
able most of the time on satisfactory 
outlet, staying well in line with fat 
stock payments. 


Hardly enough aged sheep arrived 
during the month to make a market, 
practically everything coming being 
shorn ewes from native flocks, al- 
though an occasional load arrived from 
California. Prices showed little change 
from the close of April, best offerings 
at the finish being eligible for $4.75, 
although at the best time a load of 
choice California ewes brought $5.10. 


Lester H. Hartwig 





International Wool 
Publicity 

OOL growers in Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, ac- 
cording to a recent press dispatch, 
| have combined to form a new organ- 
ization which will launch a worldwide 
campaign to popularize the use of wool. 
The group will be called the Inter- 
national Wool Publicity and Research 
Secretariat, with headquarters in Lon- 


don, and will have power to spend ap- 
Proximately $150,000 yearly. 


Do You Know This Man? 


HE following letter is printed at 

the request of Mr. S. N. Tintinger 
of the Cascade Garage, Cascade, Mon- 
tana. It reports a confidence game 
worked on the automobile agency by 
one Charles Clark, said to be an ex- 
perienced shepherd. A description of 
Mr. Clark is given by Mr. Tintinger, 
who will appreciate having information 
regarding his whereabouts. A reward 
of $100 for Mr. Clark’s apprehension 
has been posted. 


Cascade, Montana 
May 13, 1937 
Gentlemen: 

We have had a confidence game worked 
on us which should be of interest to all 
ranchers, and sheepmen in particular. I am 
reporting it to warn other people to watch 
out for the man who did it. 

This man hired out to a local sheepman 
as a lambing boss and proved to be an 
experienced sheepman, doing a very good 
job of lambing. He had been there only 
a short time until he came to town to our 
garage to buy an automobile. As he was 
working nearby, we trusted him to try out 
two or three used cars. He finally picked 
out one that he liked and said he would 
buy it, and pay cash for it. He had us 
fill out the papers in his name and have them 
notarized. 

We decided we would keep the title papers 
until we found out that the check was good, 
so we let him take the car to go back to 
the ranch where he was working until the 
next day when we should have a report on 
the check. But he was back early the next 
morning, apparently waiting for the sales 
manager to arrive, and as the men working 
here had seen him around several times be- 
fore, they paid no attention to him. While 
every one was busy, he went into the office 
and helped himself to the title papers, which 
he had seen me put away the night before. 
Then he leisurely left and no one suspected 
anything wrong until about an hour later. 
The check proved to be no good, and we 
are still looking for the car and the man. 

He is a rather red-faced, heavy set man 
of about 45 or 50, weighing about 190 
pounds and about five feet ten inches tall. 
He was dressed in bib overalls and light tan 
jacket. He talks very slowly, with a pecu- 
liar lip action, as if his lower teeth were 
missing. The car he took was a 1936 Chev- 
rolet Sedan, with license No. 2-1324, dark 
blue in color, equipped with radio and 
heater, and san toy covers on the front 
seat. He gave us the name of Charles 
Clark. He told us he had sold his last 
car to the sheepman for whom he worked 
and he,may try to sell our car to the next 
man he works for. We have a reward of 
$100 posted and a warrant for his arrest. 

Cascade Garage By S. N. Tintinger 





For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


On Your Program 
Write: National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If you want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


P. A. Anderson, Pres., J. M. Wade, See’y-Treaa 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 














The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws 
of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889 
Over 350,000 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 


In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 


President— 
W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Vice-President— 


J. B. Webb, Route 6, Box 322, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary-Treasurer— 


Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, 
io 


Directors 
Arlington, Ohio 
...Crawford, Nebr. 
J. W. Owens. 

Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard Woodland, Calif. 
For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 

address the Secretary. 
> 








When writing advertisers, please men- 
tion the National Wool Grower 

















job without i 


FREE] 


WORM 


BULLETINS 
NO. 650 
AND 








NO. 661 





FOR ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 


DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOK WORMS 
inOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS,etc. 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules, properly used, do a thorough 

ee effect— Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Worm Bulletin, No. 
650 tells you the right 
wayto wormlivestock 
and No. 661, the right 
way to worm poultry. 
Helpful, Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE TO DESK N-13-F 


Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





ARIZONA 
Flagstaff 


We have had very good weather 
and feed conditions in the past month, 
and on May 12 the situation in that 
respect is better than for several years 
past. 

Lambing was done in February and 
the results were about the same as 
last year. So far as I know, there has 
been no contracting of the new crop. 
The last wool sold around here was at 
271% cents for lamb’s wool of an ex- 
cellent grade and with a shrinkage 
around 68 per cent. 

Wages, food, and all other supplies 
are up, so production expenses will 
exceed those of last year. Shearing, 
which is all contract work here, cost 
us 18 cents per head. 

There are still plenty of coyotes. 

B. H. Babbitt 





Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 19) 








MORRIS FEED YARDS 


On the SANTA FE Railroad, at MORRIS, KANSAS 


ALL SHIPMENTS DESTINED KANSAS CITY LOADED AFTER MIDNIGHT 
NO ADDITIONAL FREIGHT CHARGES TO ST. JOE 
LOADED 111 P. M. - ARRIVE 7 A. M. 


a Sa 
YARDS CAPACITY — 50,000 SHEEP - 160 CARS CATTLE 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You of the Benefits Derived by Filling at Morris 


Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your Way Bills and Contracts 
COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR DIPPING SHEEP 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 
WRITE US ABOUT FATTENING YOUR LAMBS AT MORRIS 


Kansas City, Missouri 




















or the West via rail. 
available to lamb shippers. 


Why Ship to 6 


Lamb shippers naturally want to know why, in particular, they should 
ship their lambs to the OGDEN MARKET, even though, as they know, 
it is on the direct route east, west or south. Here is your answer— 


It is ideally located to serve the packing and feeding industries— 
on the west to California, on the east to the Atlantic seaboard. 


Rail service is unsurpassed—OGDEN being the gateway to the East 
A NEW REGULAR TRAIN SERVICE is now 


Everything possible is done to maintain service and facilities of the 
highest standards. 


THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS 


OGDEN, UTAH 


A livestock train connecting with a 
, fast-moving fruit block moving out of OGDEN at 6 p.m. eastward. 
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Thatcher 

Yesterday and today (May 28) we 
have been having a rather heavy 
storm for this time of the year. Some 
stock tanks were filled yesterday. The 
first part of the month was very dry 
and hot; we had had no storms since 
March 15. 

Lambs are about ten pounds lighter 
than a year ago. Ewes lambed oyt 
very slowly and some of the lambs 
were late. 

The Taylor grazing boys may get 
going sometime and give us something 
for our money, but as yet they re. 
semble a good lawyer: they know how 
to charge for no service returned. Why 
can’t they at least stop the public 
from cutting down our trees that grow 
browse? They seem to think if they 
cut the number of stock down to noth- 
ing, everything will be o. k. 

Our outfit has just finished shear. 
ing. The clip will be about 40,000 
pounds and is consigned to the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation 
The rest of the wool around here sold 
at about 30 cents; it was mainly in 
small lots. 





















A. N. Brimhall 


Chandler 

The weather has been dry. We 
have used more dry feed and water 
than in previous years (June 5). Our 
sheep are on pasture during winter, 
and the loss was about as usual. About 
the same number of lambs were savel 
this year. 

Wools have been contracted from 
30 to 40 cents. 

This year’s production costs will be 
considerably higher. We have hai 
more coyotes this year owing to the 
lack of funds to pay for poisoning. 

Eighteen cents per head was the ratt 
for contract shearing. This covert 
the help the contractor furnished fo 
wrangling, sacking, etc. 

Deals have been made for fat lambs 
at 9 to 10 cents per pound. 

The numbers in forest permits att 
being cut some this year for the pit 
tection of the forage. 

D. W. Henderson 
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WESTERN TEXAS 


North of the Texas Pacific Railroad 
range conditions have been materially 
improved by May rains, this region 
now having ample moisture. Grass 
was late coming, but the May pastur- 
age was sufficient and livestock are 
making satisfactory gains. Southwest- 
ern Texas has also fared pretty well 
for moisture, especially lately; but it 
continues rather dry in the San An- 
gelo-San Antonio-Austin regions. 


Lometa 


The weather is dry and the grass, 
tough (May 11), and conditions gen- 
erally do not measure up to those of 
the past year or so. Unless it rains 
soon, there will be a short feed crop. 

The death loss during the winter 
was greater than that of last year, but 
the number of lambs saved per hun- 
dred ewes about equaled that of the 
previous year. 

Light shrinking wools have been 
selling recently at prices ranging from 
30 to 381% cents, 

I think production costs for this 
year will be about on a par with 1936 
expenses. A. B. 


Ozona 


Some parts of the range are dry 
(May 27) while others are normal to 
good. In some sections it is drier than 
for two or three years past. The win- 
ter, however, has not been hard on 
sheep and losses were light. The lamb 
crop, figured in relation to the number 
of ewes, was from 5 to 10 per cent 
smaller than that of the previous year. 

Good grades of wool shrinking from 
58 to 62 per cent have been selling 
lately at from 30 to 38 cents. 

T. A. Kincaid 


Muleshoe 


We are having fair weather (May 
8), with general climatic conditions 
about the same as in the past two or 
three years. However, we had the low- 
est percentage death loss in several 
years and our lamb crop was about 15 
per cent better than last year. 

The last wool sale I have heard of 
was a clip of three-quarters blood, 
shrinking 50 per cent, at 30 cents a 
pound. 

I do not feed out any lambs or 


ewes, because I am raising only regis- 
tered sheep on my farm and sell them 
all as breeders. On account of high 
feed costs, our expenses during the 
year will run above those of 1936. 
Louis Horrisberger 


Mason 


We have had no rain this spring and 
the range is getting very dry. How- 
ever, we had lots of rain in the late 
fall and had a fine winter for stock. 


Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool: Growers 


784 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 





Eighty per cent of all the lambs and 
yearlings got fat early and have gone 
to market. 

There have been very few death 
losses through the winter. About the 
same number of lambs were saved as 
last year. 

Wool was contracted here from 30 
to 36 cents early and some of the 
choice early shorn yearling wool sold 
at 401% cents, but it is very quiet now 
and no wool is selling (May 28). 

The cost of producing lambs will be 
higher this year than last as every- 
thing we need has advanced. 

Eli E. Jordan 





AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 


Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for detalis and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 

















“The Silver 


Then the mortgage man came 


—_—— 


A Humorous Word About Some 
Serious Business 


The old horse died and the mule went lame; 

He lost his cow in a poker game; 

A cyclone came one summer day 

And blew his house and barn away. 

An earthquake followed to make things good 

And swallowed the ground where the house had stood. 


And told the old folks they would have to go. 
The shock was so great the old man died, 

And his wife and children wept and cried. 
There was nothing left for his kids and wife 
But a Monthly Income from BENEFICIAL LIFE. 


Lining”’ 


with his tale of woe 





<> 


Alle Cameron—502-4 Title & Trust Bldg., 
Phoenix, Arizona 

R. F. Cottle—421 Idaho Bldg., Boise, Idaho 

L. D. Greenwood—208-11 Jennie Rogers Bldg., 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 

David Peterson—919 First National Bank 
Bldg., Ogden, Utah 

H. M. Rollins—Lyman, Wyoming 

Thos. H. Robinson—810 White Bidg., Seattle, 
Washington 


INSURANCE ( 


5 
HEBER J. GRANT, aoe — SALT LAKE CITY 











GENERAL AGENTS 


E. J. Sorensen—310 Park Central Bldg., Los 
Roy Utley—310 Park Central Bldg., Los An- 
ve California Bldg., Oakland, 
Gm, 4. \ credits Sacramento Ave., Chico, 


cs 


. Le. Smart—202 Wonder Bidg., 
Nevada 


Angeles, Calif. 
geles, Calif. 





COMPANY 
——— 


























The National Wool Crowe, 








(he 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


—_—~—___—_ 


Rooms without bath 
Rooms with bath... 


...§2.00 per day 
. 2.50 and up 

















PERFECT 
| nN Pa FX PS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send for Free Samples 











EAST or WEST 


For Best of Service, Bill to Feed at 
NORTH SALT LAKE. 


Choice of two routes to EASTERN 
MARKETS with fast manifest trains 
at convenient hours. 


Double Daily Fast Service from here 
to LOS ANGELES and SAN FRAN- 
CISCO markets. 


e 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCKYARDS 


North Salt Lake 

















Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Assoe- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








Index to Advertisers 





COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 


Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 


American Turpentine & Tar Co., New Orleans, La. 44 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews 44 
Parke, Davis & Co. (Nema Worm Capsules).......... 42 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah.............44 





FEEDS 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo......................... 
HIDES AND FURS 
Greenband Hide & Fur Co., Ogden, Utah........ 


LAND 


Bernard Allhands, Leadore, Idaho...............2.............-8 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Beneficial Life Insurance Co., Salt Lake City.......... 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah... 





PACKERS 





Armour & Co. 
Swift & Co. 





SHEARING MACHINERY 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. (Western Office, 
224 S. W. Temple, Salt Lake City)-................ wae 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards 

Denver Union Stock Yards 

eae I I asa anc cncrensccicicstersins 
Ogden Union Stock Yards 

Omaha Union Stock Yards. Re 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards............:scseceesees 








WooL 


Greenband Hide & Fur Co., Ogden, Utah.................. 
Pacific Wool Growers, Portland, Oregon 


SHEEP 


Herbert T. Blood, 280 S. Santa Fe Dr., 
Denver, Colo. 


Coffin Bros., Yakima, Wash 

W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Ore 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

















BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio. 
American Corriedale, Laramie, Wyo. 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio 





LO65 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESsine 
Dehorning, Docking, ‘Castrating, Wire Cuts, Wool 
Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose, 
Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous 
The Perfect Wound Dres 
SOLD t oo POSITIVE MONEY-B. ne 
OUR DEALER OR W 














Dealers In 


HIDES - PELTS - WOOL 
AND FURS 


GREENBAND HIDE AND 


FUR COMPANY 
Office and Warehouse Phone 861 
2263-69 Wall Ave. ine tad Utah 

















BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 


joule 


Goes farther, more 
economical. Approved and 
sed by progressive sheepmen 

eve’ ee. Brands wet sheep as effec- 
tively as = Positively does not mat or harm 
the fibres. Stays on in all kinds of weather. Avail- 
able in black, red and green. Ask your dealer. 


Stock Also Carried at 
Salt Lake  - -- -C.F. Wi 224 S. W. Temple St. 
Portland, yoni Warehouse Co. 
San Antonio, Merchants Transfer Co. 
San Femden - = © - - ~ San Francisco Warehouse Co, 
Made }. 6. WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 
CLIFTON AVE., CHICAGO 


STAYS ON:: SCOURS OUT 














SALT LAKE 
GRAVIS 


SALT 


LAKE 
Sa 





American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana......... 
American Suffolk, Moscow, Idaho 

National Corriedale, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 39 
National Suffolk, Union Stock Yards,: Chicago........40 





PLEASE MENTION THE WOOL GROWER 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS. 


ee 








